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BOSCOBEL. 


A TALE OF THE YEAR 16651.* 


By Wiiu1aAm Harrison AINSWORTH. 





Book the Sixth. 


ABBOTS LEIGH, 


HOW THE TWO GROOMS CHANGED HORSES AT STOKE-ON-THE-WOLD. 


A FINE, fresh, autumnal morning gladdened Charles and his 
fair companion as they set out from Long Marston. The king was 
in excellent spirits, and laughed at his adventures on the previous 
night. After passing Church Honeybourne and Weston * arabveny 
they ascended Dover’s Hill, on which the renowned Cotswold 
Games, sung by Ben Jonson and Drayton, were celebrated in 
the time of the king’s grandsire, but were discontinued on the 
outbreak of the Civil Wars. While crossing this hill, which had 
been the scene of so many pleasant gatherings in former days, 
Charles promised himself that if he ever ruled the land those 
manly sports should be revived. From this eminence they looked 
down upon the fair and-fertile valley in which Chipping-Campden 
is situated, and after enjoying the delightful prospect for a short 
time, they deseended from the uplands and ae towards the 
pleasant old town. 

Chipping-Campden, at the period of our story, was a great 
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mart for wool; and it chanced that on this very day a large sh 
fair was held in the vicinity of the town. Numerous flocks of 
sheep driven by shepherds and attended by farmers, mounted on 
horses as rough-looking as themselves, beset the road. 

As Charles rode on, hoping to pass through the throng un- 
molested, the sheep-breeders pressed around him, each vaunting 
the excellence of his fleeces, and affirming that he had the best 
sheep on the Cotswolds. Jane took upon herself to answer, 
and explained that they were merely travellers, and did not 
desire to purchase wool. The explanation did not prove alto- 
gether satisfactory, and the churlish farmers began to eye the 
supposed groom suspiciously. 

“Thee warn’t bred on the Wowlds,” remarked one of them. 
“ Where dost come from ?” 

“ Why, thou’rt as fierce as a Cotswold lion, and that’s a sheep,” 
rejoined Charles. “ What be it to thee where I come from ?” 

“Thou look’st as sharp as if thou lived on Tewkesbury mus- 
tard,” cried the farmer. 

“ And I should take thee to be a man of Dursley,”’ responded 
Charles, who was acquainted with some of the local proverbs. 

“Why, there he has hit thee, Guy Naunton,” cried another of 
the farmers. “1 never knowed thee keep a promise.” 

“] never broke my word to thee, Mat Mickleton, or to any 
one else,” rejoined Naunton, angrily. 

“ Did any of you ever join the sports on Dover's Hill?” cried 
Charles. 

“ Why dost ask?” cried Mickleton. 

“ Because I would challenge one and all of you to run, leap, 
wrestle, or use the quarter-staff,” rejoined Charles. 

“There be no more Cotswowld Gaames now—more’s the pity !” 
cried Mickleton. “ But I be ready and willing to try a bowt with 
thee at quaarter-staff.” 

“No, no, Will Jones,” interposed Jane. Pass on thy way. 
Thou wilt get into a brawl with these men.” 

“Thy groom be a saucy knave, and shall give an account of 
himself to the town bailiff,” said Naunton. 

“Keep thy hands off my bridle, or I will lay my whip on thy 
shoulders,” cried Charles, sharply. 

“Contain yourself, or we shall have a quarrel,” whispered 
Jane, beginning to feel alarmed at the menacing looks thrown at 
the king. “Let me go, I beg of you,” she added aloud to the 
others. “TI have a pass for myself and my servant.” 

“ Show it to the bailiff,” rejoined Naunton. “ We'll take you 
to him.” 

Chipping-Campden consisted of a single street of some length, in 
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the centre of which stood the Court-house and the Market-house. 
Owing to the fair the little town was very full, and the concourse 
collected in the market-place stared hard at the strange cavalcade 
as it approached, the general impression being that a fugitive 
Cavalier had been captured. 

Informed that an arrest had been made, the bailiff, as the chief 
magistrate of the place was styled, came forth from the Court- 
house, to ascertain particulars, and when an explanation had 
been given him, and Jane’s pass produced for his inspection, 
he directed that the lady should be allowed to proceed on her 
journey without further hindrance. 

“As you have thought fit to stop her without authority,” 
he said to the farmers, “my order is that you make amends by 
conducting her to the further end of the town.” 

This was done, and Charles and his fair companion got safely 
out of Chipping-Campden. 

Skirting Northwick Park, and passing over the bleak downs 
beyond Blockley, they reached Bourton-on-the-Hill, where the 
halted for a short time. Being now among the wolds, they 
had nothing before them but a succession of low, rolling 
downs, which afforded excellent pasture for sheep, but were 
entirely uncultivated, and covered with great a of furze. 
Not a village was to be seen for miles—only, here and there, a 
solitary farm-house or a shepherd’s cot. 

On mounting the lofty hill on which Stow-on-the-Wold is 
situated, the travellers obtained an extensive view of the wild 
district they had just traversed. Stow-on-the-Wold is said to 
want three of the elements—fire, earth, and water. How this may 
be we know not, but air it can never lack, seeing that it is exposed 
to all the winds of. heaven. Bleaker place cannot be found. 
What the old town might be like in winter, when the hill on 
the summit of which it was perched was covered with snow, 
and when the bitter north wind howled round the corners of 
the houses, and found its way through every window and door, 
Charles did not care to polier: Be It looked pleasant and cheerful 
now, with the sun shining brightly on the quaint old buildings, 
and upon the pinnacles of the lofty church tower. 

Riding up to the hostel, which bore the sign of the Three 
Choughs, our travellers alighted, and while Charles took the 
horse to the stables, Jane put herself under the care of the land- 
lady—a decent middle-aged dame—and was conducted by her 
to a private room, where refreshments were soon afterwards set 
before her. 

As Charles was returning from the stable, another arrival took 
place, that brought forth host and hostess. A second groom, 
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with a young dame seated behind him on a pillion, had ridden 
up to the inn door. — ; 

Great was the king’s astonishment on discovering that the 
new-comers were no other than Careless and Dame Gives, the 
latter having resumed the habits of her sex, while the former 
had put on a disguise similar to his own. On beholding the 

ing, Dame Gives called out: 

Ah, Will Jones, I am glad to see thee. My man, Tom 
Elton, has ridden hard to overtake thee and thy young mistress, 
and at last he has succeeded.” 

“T did not know you were following us, madam, or I would 
have stopped,” replied Charles. “My young lady is in the 
house.” 

“She is partaking of a slight repast within, madam,” re- 
marked the Lediae “Shall I take you to her ?” 

Dame Gives then alighted and entered the house, while 
Charles and Careless sc. a off together to the stable. As soon 
as he could find an opportunity Careless explained the cause of 
his unexpected appearance, as well as the object of his disguise. 

“Those confounded troopers, Ezra and Madmannah, are fol- 
lowing your majesty,” he said; “ and I have adopted this disguise 
to bafflethem. Evidently, the object of the rogues is to secure 
to themselves the whole of the reward offered for your appre- 
hension, and they will not, therefore, let any of their com- 
rades into their plan. Had they done so you must have been 
captured. That Worcester horse has been the main cause of 
their getting on your track. The blacksmith at the little village 
near Packington Park described the horse you had brought to 
his smithy, and Madmannah at once knew it to be his own. 
Having obtained this information, they came to Packington 
Hall, and owing to that piece of imprudence I discovered their 

‘lans, and immediately started after them. They went on to 
amdindieden. to Wootton, and Stratford-on-Avon, where 
they passed the night. At Stratford I was fortunate enough to 
meet with Dame Gives, and she suggested the plan to me, 
which, as you see, I have put into execution. Everything 
necessary to carry it out was procured at Stratford, the groom’s 
dress I now wear, and the pillion for Dame Gives, who readily 
agreed to accompany me. All that now remains to be done is 
that your majesty and myself should change horses, and then I 
will undertake to put the rogues on a false scent.” 

“ Oddsfish ! ‘tis an excellent plan!” cried Charles, laughing 
heartily. “No wit like a woman’s wit, and Dame Gives is as 
sharp-witted as any of her sex.” 

Careless then proceeded to inform the king that he had left 
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Stratford-on-Avon before sunrise, so that as far as he could 
judge they must be considerably in advance of the troopers. 

“T give your majesty half an hour here—not longer,” said 
Careless. 

“Half an hour will suffice,” said the king. “But let us 
in at once. I feel outrageously hungry.” 

Entering the house, they called out lustily for something 
to eat, whereupon a cold meat pie and the remains of a ham 
were set before them. On these they set to work, and-in less 
time than had been allowed by Careless had entirely demolished 
the pie and emptied a jug of ale. They had just finished their 
repast when the hostess informed them that the ladies were ready 
to start, whereupon they proceeded to the stable and changed 
horses, as agreed upon. 

Meanwhile, Dame Gives had fully explained matters to Jane, 
who quite approved of the plan. On coming forth she made 
no remark, but unhesitatingly took her seat ‘behind the king, 
who was now mounted on the horse previously ridden by 
Careless. Dame Gives was equally mpeliiba: in her move- 
ments, and the two grooms setting off at once, the change of 
steeds was unnoticed by the host and hostess. 

Before descending the hill Careless surveyed the country 
round, but could descry nothing of the pursuers. 

Leaving the old mansion of Maugersbury on the left, they 
entered a pleasant valley, watered by a clear trout-stream, and 

roceeded two the old Roman Foss Way. After crossing Stow 
Bridge, they passed a charming little village through the midst 
of which ran the trout-stream before-mentioned, and shaped their 
course towards Bourton-on-the-W ater. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than this part of the ride, and 
enlivened by the cheerful companionship of Careless and Dame 


Gives, Charles for a time gave vent to his natural galety, and. 


seemed quite to forget that the enemy was on his track. 

Though apparently quite as unconcerned as his royal master, 
Careless kept a sharp look-out. Nothing, however, had occurred 
to cause them alarm. After passing through the pretty town of 
Bourton-on-the-W ater, the houses of which are built on either 
side of the river Windrush, they returned to the Foss Way, 
which they had temporarily quitted. 







































Il. 


TOW CHARLES TOOK SHELTER DURING A STORM IN RATS ABBEY BARN; AND 
HOW HE DELIVERED CARELESS AND DAME GIVES FROM THE TROOPERS. 


Once more they were in the midst of bleak and barren wolds, 
and were pressing on towards Northleach, when they perceived 
a small detachment of cavalry coming along from that town. 

As they were in sight of the enemy, to quit the road or turn 
back, would only be to invite pursuit, so they went boldly on, 
hoping they might not be stopped. 

he officer in command of the troop ordered them to halt, and 
interrogated them very sharply. With Jane’s pass he was satisfied, 
and after a brief parley permitted her and her groom to — 
on their way. Reluctant to abandon his friends, Charles rode 
slowly on, but he soon found it necessary to accelerate his pace. 
The two troopers, Ezra and Madmannah, who were on his track, 
had now appeared in sight, and judging that nothing but instant 
flight could save him, he quitted the Foss Way, and rode off into 
the wolds. 

Meatitime, the officer in command of the detachment had 
come to the determination of arresting Dame Gives and her 
supposed servant, and he was about to send a guard with them 
to Northleach, when the two troopers came up. At once recog- 
nising the horse, they felt sure the disguised groom must be the 
king, and fearful of losing their prize they made no remark, but 
immediately offered to take charge of the prisoners and conduct 
them to Northleach. Greatly to the satisfaction of the cunning 
troopers, their proposal was accepted. 

Committing the prisoners to their charge, the officer rode off 
with his men, while the two troopers, secretly exulting in their 
rood fortune, and feeling now secure of their prize, placed the 
supposed royal captive between them, resolved to em him to 
Bristol, and there deliver him up to the commander of the gar- 
rison, and claim the rich reward. 

Meanwhile Charles, finding he was not pursued, made his way 
across the wolds in the direction of Northleach, and passing 
on the right of that town, which was then an important mart for 
cloth and wool, returned to the Foss Way. Unable to ascer- 
tain what had become of Careless and Dame Gives, the king 
was greatly concerned that he could render them no assistance. 

The morning, as we have already intimated, had been extremely 
fine, but within the last hour a change had taken place, and the 
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blackness of the heavens portending a heavy thunder-storm, 
Charles looked about anxiously for a place of shelter. 

They were again on the Foss Way, with nothing but the bare 
wolds spread out around them, like the billows of a tempestuous 
sea. 

Jane pointed out a solitary barn about a quarter of a mile 
off on the left, and as soon as he could descend from the elevated 
road which he was tracking, Charles rode quickly in that direc- 
tion. 

Just as they reached the barn the storm came on with great 
violence. The flashes of lightning were almost incessant, the peals 
of thunder awfully loud, and the fain came down in torrents. 

It was now so dark that except for the lightning they could not 
see many yards before them, and as Charles rode into the barn 
through the open door, he called out to ascertain whether an 
_ one was within, but no answer being returned he enna 
and after assisting Jane to alight, led his horse to a stall at the 
further end of the barn, and fastened him up, This done, he 
returned to Jane. 

Almost deafened by the peals of thunder, they were looking 
out through the open door upon the wolds, and watching the 
progress of the storm, when a brighter flash than any that had 
gone before revealed a startling spectacle. 

“Gracious heavens!” ejaculated Charles, “either my eyes 
deceived me, or I saw Careless and Dame Gives guarded by a 
couple of troopers.” 

“You were not deceived, sire,” replied Jane. “I saw them 
peeectiy Their captors are evidently coming to seek shelter 

ere.” 

As she spoke, another brilliant flash revealed the party. 

“You are right, they-are about to take shelter in this barn,” 
» said Charles. “The rogues must not find us. It shall go hard 
if I do not contrive to liberate the prisoners.” 

In another minute the party arrived at the door of the barn. 
Ezra rode in first, and was followed by the captives, 
while Madmannah brought up the rear, and posted himself at 
the entrance to prevent any attempt at escape. However, he 
did not remain there long, but jumped from his horse, declaring 
that the lightning had well-nigh blinded him. 

Meanwhile the others had dismounted, but Ezra kept strict 
guard over the prisoners. 

“If thy life is of value to thee thou wilt keep quiet,” he said 
to Careless. 

“Are we alone here?” cried Madmannah in a loud voice, 
“What ho! is there any one in the barn?” 
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“ Ay,” replied a voice that sounded like that of a countryman, 
“T be here, Sam Cubberly, of Scrubditch Farm. Who may you 
be, and what are you doing in Rats Abbey Barn ?” 

Struck by the oddity of the response, Careless began to think 
that a friend was at hand. 

“Methinks thou art mocking us, Sam Cubberly,” cried 
Ezra. “Come forth, and show thyself, or 1 will prick thee with 
my pike.” , 

A derisive laugh was the only response to this threat, and 

his choler being roused, he marched towards the back of the 
barn in search of the audacious rustic. But he had not got far, 
when an athletic young man suddenly sprang upon him, seized 
him by the throat, and disarmed him. 
. Hearing the disturbance, and at once comprehending what was 
taking place, Careless made an instant attack on Madmannah, 
and not only succeeded in depriving him of his weapons but 
forced him to the ground. Material assistance was given by 
Dame Gives, who prevented the trooper from using his carabine, 
and now held it at his head. 

“Shall I shoot him ?” she asked, in a tone that showed she was 
in earnest. 

“Ay, shoot him through the head if he stirs,” rejoined 
Careless. 

He then flew to the spot where the king was engaged with 
Ezra, and between them they dragged the trooper back to his 
comrade, 

“Our safety demands that both these villains be instantly 
despatched,” said Careless. “They have justly forfeited their 
lives.” 

“Truly, they deserve death, yet I am inclined to spare them.” 
said Charles. “ Hark ye, rogues,” he continued; “will you 
swear to desist from this pursuit if your lives be given you ?” 

Both readily responded in the affirmative. 

“Trust them not,” said Careless; “they have broken half a 
dozen oaths already.” 

* But we will not break this,” said Ezra. “ We will hold our 
peace as to all that we have seen and heard, and go back to 
Colonel James.” ) 

By this time the fury of the storm had abated. The thunder 
had rolled off to a distance, and though the lightning still flashed, 
the rain had entirely ceased. 

“The storm has cleared off,’ observed Jane Lane, in a low 
tone to the king. “There is nothing to prevent our departure.” 

“ Then we will not remain here a moment longer,” he rejoined. 
“We must deprive these rascals of the means of following us,” 
he added to Careless ; “we will take their horses.” 
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“Take their lives as well as their horses. You are dealing far 
too leniently with them,” said Careless. 
Fancying all was over with them, the two wretches besought 
mercy in piteous terms, 
“Stand back, then,” cried Charles, fiercely ; “and do not stir 
till we are gone, or you will rush upon your death.” 
The troopers moved back as enjoined, but Careless did not like 
their looks, and called out to them: 
“Further back, or we will shoot you !” 
The order was quickly obeved. 
At a sign from Charles, Jane Lane and Dame Gives then 
uitted the barn, and were immediately followed by the king and 
Careless, each leading a couple of horses. 
As soon as the party had mounted, they returned to the old 
Roman road, crossed the Foss Bridge over the Coln, and then 
roceeding for a couple of miles f urther, turned the troopers’ 
sae loose on Barnsley Wold. 


III. 


WHAT PASSED IN THE BARBER’S SHOP AT CIRENCESTER. 


THe storm having now entirely passed away, the sun came 
forth again. Though the district through which they were 
travelling was nial ingly wild, it was solitary, and that gave 
it a special charm in the eyes of the fugitive monarch and his 
attendants. Occasionally a large flock of sheep could be seen 
among the wolds, with a shepherd tending them, but nothing 
more formidable. 

As they approached Cirencester, which was to be the term 
of their day’s journey, the aspect of the country improved, and 
they passed two or three large mansions surrounded by parks. 

Far more important, and infinitely more picturesque in appear- 
ance, was this ancient town in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, than at the present time. The castle, celebrated for many 
historical ev ents, had been demolished, but the walls surrounding 
the town were still standing, and the streets were full of old timber 
houses, most of which, we regret to say, have since disappeared. 
Even the old inn, where Charles and his companions rested for the 
night, has vanished. Notwithstanding these changes, which 
some may deem improvements, though we cannot regard them in 
that light, Cirencester (vulgo, Ciceter) is a quiet, clean-looking 
country town, possessing a half-antique, half-modern air, and 
boasts the finest parochial church, with the most elaborately 
ornamented porch, in Gloucestershire. Let us mention that the 
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interior of this stately fabric has been admirably restored of late 
yom ; : 

Passing through the gate without hindrance of any kind, our 
travellers rode along a narrow street to the market-place. The 
king was struck by the dull and deserted appearance of the town, 
but. its quietude pleased him. 

On reaching the market-place, he halted for a moment to gaze 
at the richly-decorated church porch we have just mentioned. 
Not far from the church stood the Chequers—the inn at which 
they intended to put up—and proceeding thither, the party 
alighted, and were warmly welcomed by the hostess, Dame 
Meynell, who was delighted to see Jane, and conducted her and 
Dame Gives into the house, where every attention was shown 
them. 

After partaking of a light repast they retired to rest. Charles 
and Careless were of course treated according to their supposed 
condition, but no guest, whatever might be his degree, fared badly 
at the Chequers, and they were supplied with some marrow- 
puddings and fried eels and a pottle of excellent sack. Not caring 
to sit among the other guests, they went out, after supper, to 
take a stroll through the town. 

Night having now come on, they could not see much, so 
after rambling about for half an hour they returned to the 
market-place, and entered a barber’s shop which Charles had 
noticed near the inn. 

Not expecting any more customers at that hour, the barber, 
a sharp-looking middle-aged man, was about to shut up his shop, 
but he deferred his purpose when the two grooms came in, and 
one of them—it was the king—seated himself in the chair ordi- 
narily assigned to customers, and desired to be shaved. 

“Tis getting late,” observed the barber; “cannot you come 
in the morning ?” 

“No,” replied Charles, “my young mistress starts early. 1 
must be shaved now.” | 

Trimming a lamp that hung overhead, the barber made all 
necessary gem for the task. 

"While he was thus occupied, Careless, who was seated on a 
bench, observed the man look inquisitively at his customer, and 
began to regret that they had entered the shop. 

“You have been accustomed to wear moustaches and a pointed 
beard, I perceive, friend,” remarked the barber, as he covered the 
king’s cheeks and chin with lather ; “and I am of opinion that the 
fashion must have suited you.” And as Charles made no reply, 
he went on: “ Yours is a face that requires a beard—a pointed 
beard, | mean, such as the Cavaliers wear F. 
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“But Will Jones is not a Cavalier any more than I am,” in- 
terrupted Careless. 

«*Tis not an ill compliment, methinks, to say that both of you— 
despite your attire—might pass for Cavaliers,” said the barber. 

“We do not desire to be taken for other than we are—simple 
grooms,” said Careless, “ Prithee, hold thy peace, unless thou 
canst talk more to the purpose, and proceed with thy task.” 

“Nay, I meant no offence,” said the barber. “I only wish 
you to understand that you need make no mystery with me. I 
am a true man, and not a Roundhead.” 

He then plied his razor so expeditiously that in a trice he had 
finished shaving the king. 

As he handed Charles a napkin and ewer, he said, in a tone of 

rofound respect : 

“T ought to know that face.” 

“Where canst thou have seen me, master?” rejoined the king. 
“] have never been in thy shop before.” 

“Tis not in Ciceter that I have seen you,” said the barber, 
still in the same profoundly respectful tone; “but in a far 
different spot, and under far different circumstances. Little did 
I think that I should be thus honoured.” 

“ No great honour in shaving a groom,” cried Charles. 

The barber shook his head. 

“No groom has entered my shop this night,” he said, “ and no 
groom will leave it. Whatever opinion may be formed of me, 
let it be understood that I am no traitor.” 

“Nay, thou art an honest fellow, I am sure of that,” observed 
Charles. 

“Tam a loyal subject of the king,” said the barber, “and were 
his majesty to come hither I would aid him to the best of my 

ower.” . 

“Were thy suspicions correct, friend,” said Charles, “thou 
must feel that I could not satisfy them. Think what thou wilt, but 
keep silence.” 

He was about to place a pistole on the table, but the poor man 
looked so pained that he stretched out his hand to him. The 
barber sprang forward, and pressed the king’s hand to his lips. 

At a very early hour next morning all the party quitted 
Cirencester, and again tracked the old Roman road across the 

lain. 
: They had a long day’s journey before them, Bristol pee 
thirty-one miles distant from Cirencester, while Abbots Leigh 
was four miles beyond Bristol. The morning was delightfully 
fresh, and the woody district they were traversing offered charm- 
- ing views. 
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After awhile they left the Roman way, and pursued a road 
at the foot of a range of low hills, and in less than two 
hours arrived at Tetbury, where they halted. As they had 
been unable to breakfast at Cirencester, owing to the early 
hour at which they started, they were now very glad to re- 
pair the omission. Jane and Dame Gives, of course, “break- 
fasted in private, but the two grooms, after seeing to the horses, 
repaired to the kitchen, where they astonished the host by their 
prowess as trencher-men. 

After an hour’s halt at Tetbury the party set forth again, 
Passing High Grove and Doughton, and then. riding on to 
Westonbirt Bottom, they skirted Silk Wood, and continued their 
course till they reached Didmarton. 

During this part of the journey they had met with no inter- 
ruption. Indeed, there seemed no troopers on the road. On 
quitting Didmarton they passed Badminton Park, in which, 
at a subsequent period, the magnificent mansion belonging to 
the Duke of Beaufort has been erected, and rode on through 
the woods and past the fine old manor-house of Little Sodbury to 
Chipping-Sodbury, where they again halted to refresh themselves 
an rest their steeds. 

Their road now led them past Yate, and through Wapley 
Bushes to Westerleigh. Thence they proceeded by Hanborow 
and Stapleton, and crossing an old stone bridge over the river 
Frome, rode on to Bristol. 


BRISTOL IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


SURROUNDED by walls, above which rose its picturesque timber 
habitations and numerous fine churches, Bristol, at the period of 
our history, presented a very striking appearance. So closely 
ee together were the houses, that viewed from the neigh- 
wouring heights they seemed to form a solid mass, and indeed 
the majority of the streets were so narrow that they were little 
better than lanes. Through the midst of the city ran the Avon, 
the river being crossed by an ancient stone bridge, with houses 
on either side like old London Bridge. On the north-west the 
city was bounded by the river Frome, and it was here that the 
chief quay had been formed, ships of very large burden being 
able to come up the Avon with the tide. ‘On the east the city 
was protected by the castle, a very large pile, surrounded by 
a broad, deep moat, and approached by a drawbridge. Near 
the castle was a strong fort of modern. construction, in which 
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there was a large garrison. Four years later both castle and 
fort were demolished by the Parliament. On the west the 
fortifications were in tolerably good repair. But between the 
western walls and the Avon there was a wide marsh, which 
extended to the left bank of the Frome, near its junction with 
the iarger river. In recent times, this marshy ground has 
been converted into large docks and basins, and ‘surrounded by 
warehouses. The south side of the city was likewise protected 
by strong walls, extending to either bank of the Avon, which 
here sande a wide curve. Both St. Augustine's and St. M 
Redcliffe, justly esteemed the most beautiful church ‘in the 
kingdom, were outside the walls. From its elevated position, St. 
Augustine’s, as the cathedral was then called, formed a con- 
spicuous object from the north and west. The city was approached 
by four gates: on the north by Frome Gate, and on the south by 
Tem] le Gate, New Gate, and Redcliffe Gate, the latter leading 
to the grand old fane before mentioned. What with its many 
beautiful churches, incomparable St. Mary Redcliffe, the castle, 
the old walls, the ancient houses, and the two rivers, Bristol, in 
the olden time, was a most striking and picturesque city, and its 
inhabitants were justly proud of it. 

During the Civil Wars, Bristol had played a conspicuous part, 
and was “justly accounted the chief Royalist stronghold in the 
West, and though it was frequently in the hands of the Parlia- 
mentarians, it still preserved a character for loyalty. Charles 
was well acquainted with the city, having been taken there by 
his royal father | in August, 1643, when it capitulated to Prince 
Rupert, who had besieged it with twenty thousand men. Though 
but a boy at the time, Charles had been greatly impressed by 
the loyalty of the men of Bristol, and entertaining the belief 
that a large portion of them must still be faithful to his cause, 
though they did not dare to manifest their zeal, he approached 
the city without much misgiving. 

Our travellers were stopped and questioned by the guard sta- 
tioned at Frome gate, but Jane Lane’s pass sufficed, and they 
were soon mounting a steep narrow street bordered by tall 
timber houses, with overhanging stories, leading to the centre of 
the city. 

It had been arranged that the party should separate at Bristol. 
Dame Gives had some relatives dwelling in Wine-street, with 
whom she could take up her abode, while Careless meant to fix 
his quarters at the Lamb Inn in W est-street till he should receive 
a summons from the king. Charles and his fair companion did 
not intend to remain at Bristol, but to proceed at once to Abbots 
Leigh, which, as already mentioned, was distant about four miles 
from the city. 





——— 
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In accordance with this plan they now separated, and Careless, 
having consigned Dame Gives to ‘her friends, proceeded to the 
Lamb Inn. 

Having crossed the old bridge, and tracked the long, narrow 
street to which it led, Charles and his fair companion passed out 
at Redcliffe-gate, and after halting for a short time to gaze at 
the superb old church, shaped their course along the left bank 
of the Avon. 

How changed is now the scene! Where a vast floating 
harbour has been formed, constantly filled with ships from all 

of the world, and surrounded by busy wharves and enormous 
warehouses, only the river flowed through its deep channel, with 
very. few buildings near it. 

After a lon coon, the travellers reached the uplands on the 
left bank of the Avon—then, as now, covered with magnificent 
timber. Half an hour's ride through these romantic woods 
brought them to Abbots Leigh. 

The fine old family mansion of the Nortons no longer exists, 
having been pulled down in 1814, in order to make way for 
a yet more stately structure, that now forms the residence of 
Sir William Miles, and is celebrated for its magnificent gallery 
of pictures. Abbots Leigh was approached by an avenue of 
trees, terminated by an antique gate-tower. Passing through 
the wide archway of this tower, the king and his fair companion 
came in front of the old mansion, which, with its numerous 
gables and large mullioned windows, presented a very imposing 
appearance. 

Situated on an elevated plateau, and facing the west, Abbots 
Leigh commanded a most extensive and varied prospect, embracing 
Durdham Downs on the further side of the Avon, a vast tract of 
well-wooded country, the broad estuary of the Severn, and the 
Welsh hills beyond it. 

Jane’s arrival having been announced by a bell rung at the 
by the porter, Mr. Norton, who was playing at bowls with 

is chaplain, Doctor Gorges, on the smooth lawn in front of the 
mansion, hastened to meet her, and, after greeting her very 
cordially, assisted her to alight. 

The lord of Abbots Leigh was a tall, distinguished-looking 
personage, attired in black velvet. His w ife, “who presently 
made her appearance, was somewhat younger, and extremely 
handsome. 

A most affectionate meeting took place between Jane and Mrs. 
Norton, who embraced her young relative very tenderly, and 
expressed great delight at seeing her. 

“1 rejoice that you have got here safely,” she said. “We 
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hear of so many disagreeable occurrences, that I can assure you 
we have felt nite uneasy about you. Your looks don’t betray 
fatigue, but i dare say you are greatly tired by your long 
. urne iv 

«“ No, indeed, I am not,” replied Jane. “I think I could ride 
thirty or forty miles a day for a month, and not feel the worse 
for it. But I have been troubled about my poor groom, Will 
Jones, who is very weak from the effects of a quartan ague.” 

“ Give yourself no further concern about him, Jane,” said Mrs, 
Norton. Then calling to the butler, who was standing near, she 
added, “ Pope, this young man, Will Jones, is suffering from 
ague. Bid Margaret Rider prepare for him an infusion of 
aromatic herbs.” 

“ A hot posset cannot fail to do him good,” said Jane. “ But, 
above all, he must avoid a damp bed.” 

“There are no damp beds, I trust, at Abbots Leigh,” replied 
Mrs. Norton. “ But Pope shall see that he is well lodged.” 

Pope, a tall, strongly-built man, who looked more like a 
soldier than a butler, promised attention to his mistress’s orders, 
and stepping towards Charles, said a few words to him in a low 
tone, after which the king, bowing gratefully to Mrs. Norton, 
took his horse to the stable. 

Jane had next to answer Mr. Norton’s inquiries relative to her 
brother and Sir Clement Fisher. 

“They must be full of anxiety for the king,” he remarked. 
“All sorts of reports reach us, and we know not what to 
believe. Can you give us the assurance that his majesty is 
safe ?”” 

“T wish I could,” replied Jane. “ But he is so environed 
by his enemies that he cannot escape.” 

“Not immediately perhaps,” said Mrs. Norton. “ But an 
— must occur. No one will be base enough to betray 


“Betray him! I should think not,’ cried Mr. Norton. “If 
ey brought him here, I would place my house at his dis- 
posa a 

“T am delighted to hear you give utterance to such sentiments,” 
said Jane. 

“Did you doubt my loyalty?” he rejoined. 

“No,” she returned. “ But I am glad to find that the king 
has so true a friend.” 

They then entered the house. 


Sept.— VOL. II. NO. IX. 














V. 


HOW CHARLES FOUND A FAITHFUL ADHERENT AT ABBOTS LEIGII. 


Jane was in her room—a large old-fashioned bedchamber, with 
a transom-window looking upon the lawn, and commanding a 
splendid view of the Severn’s mouth and the distant Welsh hills 
—when a tap was heard at the door, and a maid-servant came in. 

“You have something to say to me, I perceive, Margaret ?” 
observed Jane. 

“ Yes, madam,” was the reply. “ My mistress has ordered me 
to attend upon your groom, Will Jones, and to be very careful 
of him. So I prepared a nice carduus posset, knowing it to be 
good for the ague, but when I took it to him, he wouldn’t drink 
it, but said he should prefer some mulled sack.” 

“ Well, Margaret, you had better indulge him in his whim. 
Let him have some mulled sack, since he fancies the brewage.” 

“ But that’s not all,” pursued Margaret Rider. “ Mulled sack 
won't content him. He declares he is very hungry, and must 
have a good supper.” 

“Poor young man !” exclaimed Jane, in a commiserating tone. 
“ He has had a long day’s journey. Let him have some supper.” 

“It strikes me, madam, that he is not so ill as he pretends to 
be. I don't see why he shouldn't sup in the servants’ hall.” 

“Indulge him, Margaret—pray indulge him! He is worse 
than he looks. Ague is very obstinate.” 

“In my opinion, madam, the young man himself is very ob- 
stinate. Nothing seems good enough for him. I am sure he is 
very well lodged, yet he is not satisfied with his room.” 

“ Well, let him have a better room, Margaret.” 

“| think you show him too much indulgence, madam. But I 
will attend to your orders.” 

And Margaret departed. 

On going down-stairs, Jane repaired to the butler’s pantry, 
where she found Pope, and was about to give him some further 
directions, when he said to her, in a very grave tone: 

“Ido not know, madam, whether you are aware that I had 
the honour of serving Mr. Thomas Jermyn, when he was groom 
of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales at Richmond. His 
royal highness was a boy at the time, but I recollect him per- 
fectly.” 

He paused and looked at Jane, but as she made no remark, he 
went on. 

“Subsequently, I served in the late king’s army under Colonel 
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Bagot, and constantly, saw. the prince at that time, so that his 
features are graven upon my memory.” 

“Why do you mention this to me, Pope?” inquired Jane, 
uneasily, for she suspected what was coming. 

“Can you not guess, madam?” he rejoined. “ Well, then, 
since 1 must needs speak plainly—in your groom, Will Jones, I 
recognise the king.” 

“You are mistaken, Pope,” she cried. . 

“ No, madam,” he rejoined, gravely, “ I am too well acquainted 
with the king’s face to be mistaken. But you need not be 
alarmed. His majesty may rely on my silence.” 

Just as the words were uttered, the object of their conversation 
came in. A look from Jane told the king that the secret had 
been discovered. 

“Soh, Pope has found me out!” he exclaimed. “I thought 
he would. But I can trust him, for I know him to be an honest 
fellow, who would scorn to betray his sovereign.” 

“T have sworn allegiance to you, sire,” replied Pope, “ and I 
will never break my oath.” 

And as he spoke he knelt down and kissed the hand which 
Charles graciously extended to him. 

“Do not let your zeal lead you into any indiscretion, Pope,” 
said the king. “Show me no marks of respect when any one is 
— except Mistress Jane Lane, but continue to treat me as 

ill Jones.” 

“T will carefully attend to your majesty’s injunctions,” said 


Pope. 

Peeling now quite sure that the king would be well attended 
to, Jane left the room. 

But the loyal butler had his own duties to fulfil, and could 
not neglect them without exciting suspicion. Praying the king, 
therefore, to excuse lim, he proceeded to serve supper, and while 
he was thus occupied, Margaret Rider, by his directions, brought 
a jug of metheglin for the king. 

For more than an hour Charles was left alone in the butler’s 
pantry, but at the end of that time Pope reappeared. 

“T am now entirely at your majesty’s service,” he said. 

“Sit down, and take a cup of metheglin,” said Charles. “I 
want to have a chat with you.” 

After some hesitation the butler complied. 

“To prove that I place entire confidence in you, Pope,” ob- 
served the king, “I will tell you what I desire to do, and “ere 


_ can aid me. My object is to obtain a passage for France. 


o you think I shall be able to find a vessel at Bristol to take 
me to Bordeaux ?” 
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“ Very few vessels sail from Bristol to France, my liege. You 
had better hire a schooner for Cardiff or Swansea.” 

“ But I have no money,” said Charles. 

‘ Mistress Jane Lane can procure any sum your majesty ma 

uire from Mr. Norton,” replied Pope. “ But of course cA will 
be obliged to enter into explanations with him.” 

“T should not feel uneasy on that score, because I know your 
master can be trusted,” observed the king. 

“That is quite certain,” rejoined Pope. “But with your 
majesty’s leave, the first thing to be done is to ascertain that 
a vessel can be hired. There are plenty of ship-masters, plenty 
of ships, and plenty of seamen te be found at Bristol, but one 
doesn’t know whom to trust. Or rather, I should say, one can't 
trust any of the — since most of them are Roundheads, 
But if you desire it I will go with your majesty to Bristol to- 
morrow night. At the Dolphin, a tavern near the quay, fre- 
quented by seafaring men, we may be able to pick up some 
information.” 

“ But will it be safe for me to go toa tavern like the Dolphin?” 

“If I thought there was the slightest risk I would not offer to 
take your majesty there,” replied Pope. “]T am well known to 
David Price, the keeper of the tavern, and he will not 
question any one I may take to his house. Possibly we may 
obtain from him all the information we require. If I succeed 
in obtaining your majesty a passage to Bordeaux—or even to 
Swansea—I shall esteem myself the happiest of men.” 

Shortly afterwards Pope conducted the king to the pretty 
little chamber prepared for him. Needless to say that his majesty 
slept soundly. 


CARELESS BRINGS THE KING GOOD NEWS. 


NeExT morning Charles was alone in the butler’s pantry, 
when Mr. Norton, accompanied by Doctor Gorges, who had 
been the late king’s chaplain, and now filled the same office 
at Abbots Leigh, came into the room to inquire after him. 
The appearance of the latter, with whom he was well acquainted, 
rather confused Charles, as he feared that the chaplain must 
recognise him. However, the divine suspected no deception, 
and Charles acted his part so well that he completely im- 
posed upon the worthy man. The interview did not last many 


minutes, and was interrupted by Jane Lane, who came to the 
king’s assistance. 
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“T hope I have not overacted my part,” observed the king to 
Jane, as soon as Mr. Norton and the chaplain were gone. “ But 
jt occurred to me that my recovery was too rapid, and that 
[ ought to have a relapse.” 

“ You acted the part so naturally, my liege, that you would 
certainly have imposed upon me, had I not been a’ confederate, 
It will be sure to be spread about among the household that 

u have had another attack, and as the servants may have 
thought your conduct strange in keeping aloof from them, their 
suspicions will now be removed.” 

“J shall go forth presently,” said the king. ‘I think it 
likely that Careless may venture here in the course of the day.”’ 

He then informed Jane of his intention to visit Bristol at 
night with Pope, for the purpose of hiring a vessel to convey 
him to France. 

“Tf I succeed in my object I shall not return here,” he 
said; ‘‘and in that case I shall not require your further ser- 
vices. You will then be at full liberty to inform Mr. Norton 
who has been his guest.” 

“ ] must be quite sure your majesty is safe before I make any 
such communication to him,” she replied. 

“ If Pope returns alone, you will know that I am gone,” said 
Charles. 

** Heaven grant that your majesty may find means of escape !” 
said Jane. “ But I own I am not very sanguine, and I implore 
you not to run any heedless risk. I think there is great hazard 
in visiting Bristol.” 

She then quitted the room, and Charles, who found his 
confinement rather irksome, went to the stables, where he 
remained for some time. He did return to the house, but pass- 
ing through a retired part of the garden gained the long avenue 
leading to the mansion. 

While wending his way slowly beneath the overarching trees, 
he perceived a horseman at a distance riding towards the house. 
As the person drew nearer, he felt almost certain it must be 
Careless—but if so, Careless had abandoned his disguise as a 
groom, and attired himself in a costume more befitting his 
condition. Careless it proved to be, and no sooner did he 
discern his royal master, than he quickened his pace and rode 
up. 
“ Well met, my liege,” he exclaimed, springing from his steed 
and saluting the king. ‘‘ I have come in quest of your majesty.” 

“IT hope you bring me good news,” replied Charles, ‘“ I see 
you have thrown off your disguise.” 

“ ] found it necessary to do so,” said Charles. ‘‘ Habited as 
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a groom I should never have been able to make any arrange- 
ments for your majesty. Luckily, at the Lamb, where I put 
up, I met with Tom Hornyold of Worcester, who not only 
supplied me with a good sum of money, but with a change of 
attire. Thus provided, I lost not a moment in endeavouring to 
carry out your majesty’s plans. By Tom Hornyold’s advice, | 
repaired to the Dolphin, a tavern frequented by ship-masters and 
seafaring men in the neighbourhood of the quay pe 

“ And kept by David Price,” interposed the king. 

‘* Your majesty knows the tavern?” exclaimed Careless, in 
surprise. 

“* T have heard of it,” replied Charles. ‘‘ But proceed. Did 
you see the tavern-keeper ?” 

“‘ T did, my liege, and found him exactly the man described 
by Tom Hornyold. I had a long conference with him in 
private, and told him I wanted to hire a vessel to convey me 
to France, and if that could not be managed, to Swansea, 
I said that I meant to take with me a young dame, to whom 
I was about to be wedded—but whose parents objected to the 
match 

‘** Dame Gives, I suppose ?”’ observed the king. 

** Exactly, my liege. I had previously obtained her consent to 
the scheme. But your majesty has not heard me out. I thought 
it necessary to acquaint David Price that I should be accom- 
panied by a friend—a fugitive Royalist who had fought at Wor- 
cester—but I took care not to lead him to suspect that my friend 
was a person of rank.” 

* Well, what followed ?” 

“ He listened to all I said, and after some reflection, replied 
that he knew the master of a small lugger, who he thought might 
be induced by a good round sum to convey me, my intended bride, 
and my friend to Swansea. ‘I think the man is in the house 
now,” he added. ‘ If you desire it, I will call him in here, and you 
can speak to him, yourself?’ I said this was exactly what | 
wished, so he went out, and shortly afterwards returned with a 
sturdy, broad-shouldered man, whom he introduced as Captain 
Rooker. The skipper had an honest look that prepossessed me 
in his favour. In order to give a friendly character to the inter- 
view, David Price placed a flask of Nantz on the table, and 
filled a glass for each of us. My object having been explained to 
Captain Rooker, he entered upon the matter at once. He said 
it was a hazardrous job, and might get him into trouble, but as 
he sympathised strongly with the Royalist party he would 
undertake to assist me, provided he was well paid. After some 
talk he agreed to take me and my companions to Swansea for 
fifty pounds—but he required twenty pounds down, which by 
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David Price’s advice I paid him. I hope your majesty will 
think I have done well in making the arrangement.” 

“‘ You have done admirably,” cried Charles, joyfully. ‘ But 
when will Captain Rooker sail ?” 

“ To-night,” replied Careless. ‘‘ To-morrow, I hope your 
majesty will be at Swansea. Once there, you cannot fail to 
secure a passage to France.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I shall feel perfectly safe at Swansea. But where am 
I to embark ?” 

‘Tam unable to inform your majesty at this moment. All I 
know is, that Captain Rooker means to send his lugger down 
the Avon to-day, and the vessel will wait for us at some point 
where we can safely go on board. Come to Bristol to-night, 
and then I shall be able to give you exact information.”’ 

‘You have forestalled my plans,’ said Charles. ‘1 had 
arranged with Pope, the butler at Abbots Leigh, who turns out 
to be a trusty fellow, to go to Bristol to-night, and we meant to 
visit the Dolphin.” 

“Then let that tavern be our place of rendezvous,” rejoined 
Careless. ‘* We will meet there at nine o’clock to-night. And 
now, unless your majesty has some further mo» for me, 
I will take my departure.” 

‘“‘] have nothing more to say,” said the king. “ At nine o’clock 
expect me at the Dolphin.” 

Thereupon, Careless mounted his steed, and bowing pro- 
foundly to the king, rode down the avenue. 

When he had disappeared, Charles turned and walked slowly 
towards the house. On arriving there, he repaired at once to 
the butler’s pantry, where he found Pope, and acquainted him 
with the arrangements made by Careless. The butler approved 
of the plan, and thought it could be safely carried out. 

Later on in the day the king had an opportunity of conferring 
with Jane Lane, who did not seek to disguise her uneasiness, 
when she was informed of the scheme. 

“T pray that your majesty may not be drawn into some snare,” 
she said. “‘ I have great fears that the captain of the lugger may 
prove treacherous.” 

“ Why should you distrust him?” cried Charles. “ Careless 
has perfect faith in his honesty.” 

“T can give no reason for my suspicions,” she replied, ‘ and I 
hope they may prove groundless. Zeal for your majesty makes 
me anxious. Pray allow me to consult with Mr. Norton.” 

; “No,” replied the king, in a decided tone. “ "Tis needless to 
0 80.” 

“ Your majesty, Iam sure, has not a more devoted follower 

than Major Careless. But he may be deceived.” 
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“Tut! these are idle fears!” exclaimed Charles. ‘ I never 
knew you so timorous before. Ordinarily, you are full of 
courage.” 

‘| cannot conquer my apprehensions, sire. I have a presenti- 
ment of ill, and I beseech you to listen to me.” 

“ I can ecarcely think that it is the high-spirited Jane Lane 
who — to me thus,”’ said the king. 

‘Think of me as you please, my liege, but follow my counse!,” 
she rejoined. ‘ pe entreat you to let me consult with Mr. 
Norton.” 

“ No—no—no,” cried Charles. ‘* Not till I am gone will I 
allow you to tell him who has been his guest.” 

Nothing more passed between them. 

The prospect of immediate escape, now held out to the king, 
threw him into such a state of excitement, that he felt it almost 
impossible to continue to play the sick man, and in order to 
avoid observation, he withdrew to his chamber, and remained 
there till evening, all his time being occupied in watching the 
sails on the broad estuary of the Severn. 


THE TAVERN-KEEPER AND THE SKIPPER. 


Ix the good old times supper was generally served at an hour 
which would not now be deemed particularly late for dinner, and 
after he had finished his attendance at the evening meal, Pope, 
who had obtained leave from his master to go to Bristol, set out 
with the king. 

Charles had no opportunity of bidding Jane farewell, but she 
sent him a message by the butler, expressing her heartfelt 
wishes for his success. Though it was nearly dark at the time 
that he and Pope started on their expedition, and the gloom was 
greatly increased by the thickness of the woods into which they 
had plunged, the butler was well acquainted with the road, so 
that they were in no danger of taking a wrong course. 

However, it was a relief when they emerged from the 
thicket, and gained the open ground, known as Stokeleigh 
Camp. As they reached the verge of the steep upland, the 
valley, deeply ploughed by the Avon, lay before them, while the 
lights of the city were distinguishable in the distance. Descend- 
ing from this eminence, they pursued their course along the 
bank of the river, and met with no interruption. 

“* The tide is flowing,” observed Pope. ‘‘Two hours hence 
the channel will be full. The moon will have risen by that 
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time, and then there will be light enough for your majesty’s 
business.” 

‘‘ It is quite light enough now, methinks,” said Charles. 

“ Tt is — dark at this moment in the gorge of the Avon,” 
rejoined Pope. 

Presently, they drew near St. Mary Redcliffe’s pile, the outline 
of which noble fabric could only be discerned through the gloom. 

They then entered a narrow street skirted on either side by 
old timber houses, and leading towards one of the city gates, 
which took its name from the church they had just passed. 
Pope readily satisfied the guard at Redcliffe-gate, and entering the 
city they proceeded towards the bridge. 

At that hour there were few people in the streets, which were 
almost dark owing to the overhanging stories of the old houses. 
Just after they had crossed the bridge and entered High-street, 
they encountered the city watch, which had begun to make its 
rounds, and were challenged by the captain, but allowed to pass 
on. 
Shortly after this encounter, Pope turned into a narrow street 
on the left, and descending it, they had nearly reached the 
quay, when Pope stopped, and pointed to a tavern on the right, 
above the open door of which hung a lamp that cast a feeble 
glimmer on the footway. 

“* That is the Dolphin, my liege,’’ he said. 

Charles looked at the house for a few moments, as if debating 
within himself what he should do, and then said : 

‘*‘ Go in first. I will follow.” 

Pope obeyed, and went into the tavern, Charles keeping close 
behind him. On crossing the threshold they found themselves 
in a large, low-roofed, old fashioned room, in which a number of 
sea-faring men were seated at small tables drinking and smoking. 
The room was so dimly lighted, besides being filled with tobacco- 
smoke, that the whole of the guests could not be clearly dis- 
tinguished, but amongst them were three or four individuals, 
whose puritanical garb and tall steeple-crowned hats showed 
that they were sectaries. 

Besides these there were a couple of troopers. 

On making this discovery, Charles felt inclined to beat a hasty 
retreat, and would have done so, if the tavern-keeper, David Price, 
who had been watching them, had not come forward, and beckon- 
ing them to follow him, ushered them into a small inner room, 
where they found Careless and a stout-built personage, whose 
' @ppearance answered to the description Charles had received of 
Captain Rooker. 

all glasses and a big bowl of sack and sugar, or “ Bristol 
Milk” as it was vies were set on the table, and light was 
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afforded by a lamp. Careless saluted the new-comers on their 
entrance, and begged them to be seated, but nothing passed till 
David Price had quitted the room. 

“This is Captain Rooker,” said Careless. “ He has engaged 
to give us a passage to Swansea.” 

Ay, it’s all right,” cried the captain, in rough but cheery 
accents. ‘ My lugger has already gone down the river, and we 
shall follow her as soon as the tide suits, and that will be in about 
two hours. The current will then be running down quickly. 
If so be you don’t like to embark on the quay, I can take you up 
somewhere lower down—say at the Gorge of the Avon.” 

“ That’s a long way off,” observed Charles. “ What’s your 
reason for wishing us to embark at that place, captain ?” 

“ Because it’s the safest spot I know of,” returned Rooker. 
“You need have no fear of any one lying in wait for you there.” 

‘* No, we'll make sure of that,” observed the king, glancing 
significantly at Careless. 

“ Hark ye, captain,” said the latter, “you and I must not 
part company till we reach Swansea.” 

* Why, you don’t doubt me?” cried the skipper, grufily. 

** No, I don’t doubt you, but I won’t let you out of my sight. 
We will arrange it in this way. You and I wiil start from the 
quay, and we will take up the others as proposed.” 

** Well, I’m agreeable,” said the skipper. ‘‘ But I understood 
that a young lady was going with you. Is she to be left 
behind ?” 

** No,” replied Careless. “ My friend will bring her with him. 
You will find her near the high cross on St. Augustine’s Green,” 
he added to Charles. ‘ I would go there myself, but 

** You don’t want to leave me,” supplied the skipper, with a 
laugh. 

** Ay, that’s just it,” said Careless. “It won’t make much 
difference to you,” he continued, again addressing the king. 
** You need not come back. You can embark on the right bank 
of the river.” 

“Just as easily as on the left,” remarked Captain Rooker, 
> ong can only get down the cliffs without breaking your 
neck. 

— will guide him,” said Pope. ‘I know the path down the 
rocks. 

** Well, the place will suit me,” said Charles. ‘ So you may 
look out for us at the entrance of the gorge, captain.” » Then, 
bending towards Careless, he added, in a low tone, “ Don’t 
lose sight of this man.”’ 

“* Depend on me,” replied Careless, in the same tone. 
No one but Captain Rooker was aware that all that had 
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— had been overheard by David Price, who, on going forth, 
ad left the door slightly ajar. The cunning oct had now 
heard quite enough, and, fearful of being detected, crept cautiously 
away. 

He was only just in time, for almost immediately afterwards 
Charles and Pope quitted the room. David Price attended them 
to the door, and after watching them for a moment or two, as they 
proceeded towards the quay, he beckoned to the troopers, whom 
we have mentioned as being among the guests. They were ex- 
pecting the summons, and instantly joined him. 

Meanwhile, the king and Pope had crossed the quay, and 
calling for a boat, were taken to the other side of the Frome. 

As soon as the boat returned from this job, the two troopers, 
each of whom was armed with a carabine, and had a brace of 
pistols in his belt, jumped into it, and ordered the waterman 
to take them across. 

The man prepared to obey, but by some accident got foul of 
another boat, causing a slight delay, which exasperated the 
troopers. . They rated him soundly, but their anger did not 
mend matters, for he moved with the greatest deliberation. 


VII. 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S GREEN. 


WHOLLY unconscious that they were followed, the king and 
his attendant mounted the eminence on which stood St. 
Augustine’s Church. By this time the moon had risen, and its 
beams silvered the tower and roof of the majestic edifice. Before 
entering St. Augustine’s Green—now known as College Green 
—a large quadrangular piece of ground bordered by trees, 
spread out in front of the cathedral, Charles cast a glance at the 
city. which, viewed from this elevation, with its walls, ancient 
habitations, and church towers, illumined by the moon’s radi- 
ance, presented a striking picture. While gazing in this direc- 
tion he noticed two troopers at the foot of the hill, who had 
evidently just crossed over from the quay, but they did not 
excite his apprehension. 

The moon being at the back of the collegiate church, the broad 
black shadow of the venerable pile was thrown upon the green, 
reaching almost as far as the high cross which stood in the centre 
of the enclosure. As Charles walked towards the cross he saw a 
female figure hurry away, and enter the alley of trees that 
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bordered the green on the west. He instantly followed, and 
found Dame Gives. 

‘“‘ Why did you fly from me ?” he asked. 

“ T was not certain that it was your majesty,” she rejoined. 
“‘ The person with you is a stranger to me.” 

‘He is a faithful adherent whom I have found at Abbots 
Leigh,” replied Charles. ‘I could not bring Major Careless 
with me, for he is otherwise occupied, but you will see him 
anon.” 

And he then proceeded to explain that Careless had been left 
to look after the master of the lugger. 

“ Heaven grant that all may go well!” she exclaimed. “How 
rejoiced I shall be when your majesty is safe at Swansea !” 

“ You will be still more pleased when we are all safe in France,” 
said Charles. 

“] do not think I shall ever arrive there, sire,” she rejoined, sadly. 
“Tam not usually down-hearted, as you know. But I am so 
low-spirited to-night that 1 think you will be better without me.” 

° No, no,” cried Charles. “Go you must. Major Careless 
will be miserable if you are left behind.” 

“Nay, I don’t desire to make him miserabie,” she re- 
joined, forcing a laugh. “ Whatever may happen I will go. But 
I will tell your majesty why I feel so uneasy. While I was stand- 
ing under the shadow of the church a dark figure approached 
me, and at first 1 thought it was Major Careless, whom I 
expected. A strange terror seized me. The figure slowly and 
noiselessl y advanced, and as it drew near the blood froze in my 
veins, and my heart ceased to beat, for I saw that it was Urso. 
Yes, it was Urso, come from the grave to torment me! His 
face was the face of a corpse, but his eyes gleamed with preter- 
natural brightness. I tried to fly, but I continued chained to 
the spot. The phantom approached—and oh, horror! it stood 
close beside me, and these words, uttered in a sepulchral tone, 
reached my ear: ‘I have come tosummon you. For a moment 
my senses seemed to desert me. When I recovered, the phantom 
was gone. 

“ Twas the delusion of an over-excited imagination,” observed 
Charles, who nevertheless was powerfully impressed by the 
relation. ’ 

“No, sire,” she replied, shuddering. “I could not be de- 
ceived. I saw Urso too plainly. Nothing could equal the horror 
with which he inspired me. Death would be dreadful indeed if 
I must rejoin him.” 

There was a pause, during which Charles made no remark, for, 
in spite of himself, he felt a sense of terror creeping over him. 
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At length Dame Gives broke the silence : 

“ As soon as I regained the use of my limbs,” she said, “I 
went to yonder chapel,” pointing to a small sacred structure on 
the eastern side of the green, “and finding the door open I 
went in, and kneeling down, prayed fervently. Since then I 
have felt greatly relieved, and prepared for whatever may 
ensue.” 

“Tis a mere trick of fancy,” cried Charles. “ But, despite 
the fancied summons, you must go with me. If we remain here 
longer, I shall think I see Urso’s ghost myself.” 

He then called to Pope, who was standing near at hand, and 
bade him to lead the way the downs. Marching in advance, 
the butler took them to the further end of the green, and then 
commenced another steep ascent. Dame Gives still felt rather faint, 
and required the aid of the king’s arm in mounting the hill. 
Not one of the party was aware that they were cautiously followed 
by the two troopers. 


THE GORGE OF THE AVON. 


Tey had now gained an eminence, at that time nothing more 
than a bare down, but now covered wiih streets, squares, and 
terraces, and forming the charming suburb of Clifton. From this 
lofty point the ma of the city could be descried, bathed in 
moonlight, and presenting a very striking picture. 

After a few minutes’ rest, Dames Gives seemed to have re- 
covered from the fatigue of the steep ascent, and walked on 
briskly over the elastic turf. Though they were on a very cv 
elevation, they had not as yet reached the crown of the hill, 
which was then surmounted by a watch-tower, but they walked 
to this point, and avoiding the watch-tower, entered a wide open 
space, partly surrounded by earthworks, which had once formed 
a Roman camp. 

A most remarkable scene now lay before them, the picturesque 
effect of which was heightened by the moonlight. From the 
giddy height they had attained they looked down upon the Avon, 
flowing in its deep channel between two walls of rocks, evidentl 
riven asunder, ages ago, by some convulsion of nature. This 
marvellous chasm, than which nothing can be grander, is known 
as the Gorge of the Avon. Bushes and small trees springing 
from the interstices of the lofty and shelving rocks added materially 
to its beauty. In appearance the uplands on either side of the 
gorge were totally different. The heights on which the king 
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and his companions stood were wild, and only covered with patches 
of while those on the opposite side were crowned with the 
thickets in the midst of which Abbots Leigh was situated. 
Divided for long centuries, as we have said, these towering cliffs 
have been once more united by a light and beautiful bridge 
suspended over the abyss at such a height that the tallest ship 
can pass beneath it. 

From the lofty point on which Charles stood the course of the 
Avon from Bristol to the rocky gorge could be distinctly traced 
in the moonlight, except in places where the river was obscured 
by a slight haze that gathered over it. The upper “en of the 
cliffs were illumined by the moon, but her beams could not pene- 
trate their mysterious and gloomy depths. Lower down, where 
the chasm widened, and the cliffs were further apart, the river 
could be seen rushing on to join the Severn. A strange and fasci- 
nating picture, which the king contemplated with great interest. 

Meanwhile, the troopers had gained the summit of the hill, 
and concealed themselves behind the watch-tower. 

“There is the boat!” exclaimed Pope, pointing to a dark 
object distinguishable in the river about three hundred yards 
from the entrance of the gorge. 

Charles listened intently, and, in the deep stiilness that pre- 
vailed, felt sure he heard the plash of oars. 

“*Tis the boat, no doubt,” he cried. 

“ Shall we go down to meet it?” inquired Pope. 

Charles signified his assent. 

“Your majesty will please to be careful,” continued Pope. 
“The descent is somewhat perilous.” 

“You hear what he says, fair mistress,” remarked Charles to 
Dame Gives, 

Strack by her extreme paleness, he added : 

“ Let me help you to descend.” 

But she thankfully declined the gracious offer. 

Pope then led them along the edge of the precipitous cliffs, till 
he arrived at a spot where the bank was not quite so steep, and 
was fringed with bushes. 

“ Here is the path, my liege,” he exclaimed. “ Follow me, and 
a cautiously, I beseech you. A false step might prove 

atal.” 

He then plunged amid the bushes, and was followed by 
Charles. Close behind the king came Dame Gives. 

Their movements had been watched by the troopers, who care- 
fully marked the spot where they commenced the descent, and in 
another minute were cautiously following them. 


The path taken by Pope brought those whom he conducted 
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among the rocks lower down, and here Charles gave a helpin 
hand to Dame Gives, and saved her from the consequences af 
more than one unlucky slip; but nothing worse occ and they 
all reached the bottom of the cliff in safety. | 

They were now at the entrance of the gorge, and the river, 
confined by the rocks, was sweeping rapidly past them through its 
narrow deep channel. 

Charles was gazing at the darkling current and at the 
towering cliffs, that filled him with a sense of awe, when Pope 
called out that the boat was at hand. 

Next moment it came up, and Captain Rooker, who had 
been rowing, leaped ashore and made it fast to the stump of 
atree. Careless did not land, but helped Dame Gives into the 
boat, and Charles was about to follow, when shouts were heard, 
and the two troopers rushed towards them. 

Jumping into the boat, Charles ordered Rooker to set her 
free. But the skipper paid no attention to the command. 

“Thou art taken in the toils, Charles Stuart,” he cried. “ As 
an instrument in accomplishing thy capture, 1 shall receive my 
reward.” 

“ Be this the reward of thy treachery, villain,” cried Careless, 

And drawing a pistol from his belt, he shot him through the 
head. 

As the traitor fell to the ground, Pope unloosed the rope, and 
set the boat free, jumping into it, as he pushed it from the bank. 
At the same moment, Charles seized the oars, and propelling 
the boat into the middle of the stream it was swept down by the 
rapid current. 

nluckily, it had to pass near the troopers, and they shouted 
to the king, who was now piying the oars, to stop; but as he dis- 
regarded the order, they both discharged their carabines at him, 
and he must have been killed, if Dame Gives had not suddenly 
risen, and placing herself before him, received the shots. The 
devoted young woman fell back mortally wounded into the arms 
of Careless, who was seated near her. 

“ Are you much hurt ?” he cried, in accents of despair. 

“Hurt to death,” she rejoined, faintly. ‘‘I have not many 
moments left of life. I knew this would be, and am prepared 
for it. Farewell for ever !”’ 

Uttering these words, she breathed her last sigh, and her head 
declined upon Careless’s shoulder. 

“She has died for me!’’ exclaimed Charles. “ ’Tis a sad and 
sudden ending, but she anticipated her doom.” 

“ Anticipated it, sire! How mean you?” cried Careless. 

“J will explain hereafter, if we escape,” said Charles, 
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Several more shots were fired by the troopers, but no one was 
hurt. The current swept the boat down so rapidly that those 
within it were soon out of reach of harm. 

_ & What will you do?” said Charles to Careless. 

“J know not,” rejoined the other, distractedly. “ But I will never 
rest till 1 have avenged her. But think not of me, my liege. 
Save yourself. If you go further down the river, you will most 
assuredly fall into some new danger.” 

“If I might venture to advise your majesty,” said Pope, “I 
would recommend you to land as soon as possible, and return 
at once to Abbots Leigh.” 

“Thy advice is good,” rejoined Charles. “ But what is to be 
done with the unfortunate victim of this treacherous design ? 
How is she to be disposed of ?” 

“Leave her to me, sire,” replied Careless. “ —_— implore 
you to save yourself. Return to Abbots Leigh, as Pope suggests, 
If she could speak,” he added, solemnly, looking at the lifeless 
figure, which he still held in his arms, “she would urge you to 
take this course !”” 

“If you will consent to keep Pope with you, to assist you in 
your mournful task, I will go—not otherwise,” said Charles. 

“ Be it so, my liege,” replied Careless. 

During this colloquy, the boat was carried rapidly through the 
gorge, and had now reached the point where the chasm grew 
wider and the cliffs were further apart. 

Looking out for a favourable point to land, Charles drew near 
the left bank of the river, and Pope, jumping ashore, quickly 
fastened the boat to a tree. 

Charles followed, but for some time could not make up his 
mind to depart. 

At last, however, he yielded to the entreaties of Careless, who 
besought him earnestly to go, urging that his stay would only 
endanger himself, and ascending the cliffs, he made his way 
alone through the woods to Abbots Leigh. 





End of the Sixth Wook. 

















I LOVE you, Bessie, you are good ; 
1 have a cottage in a w 


With melody of boughs above ; 
Alas! my cot has not a love. 


And throstles drink their morning wine 
From dewy cups of eglantine, 

And leaves aah pleasant noise above ; 
Come crown my cottage and my love. 


I have a little boat to take 

My love upon a silver lake, 

If she will come and faithful prove 
To share my cottage and my vs. 


The moon looks in the water white, 
And nightingales sing of delight, 

And streams laugh at the stars above— 
Come share my cottage and my love. 


The early larks to milkmen sing, 
And linnets on the lilac swing, 
*Mong balls of blue with blue above, 


Come share my cottage and my love. 
Come to my cot, and you will find 


The village people good and kind: 
At eve boys play upon the green, 
And girls in dainty frocks are seen. 
Come to my cot and you shall see 
The ploughman merry as may be ; 
The tI lacksmith in his forge as gay 
As lovers on a morn of May. 


Come to my cot, and I will show 
My garden where oye grow, 
ped butterflies and belted bees 


Kiss apple-bloom on orchard trees. 


Come be my wife, and we will cull 
From life the sweet and beautiful, 
And earth shall shadow heaven above, 
If you will share my cot and love. 


Guy Rosiyn. 
8) 
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MY COTTAGE AND MY LOVE. 

































THE MATTERHORN AND DENT BLANCHE. 


II. 


WiTH respect to a comparison between the northern and southern 
routes, judging from my own recollections of our ascent from 
Zermatt in 1868, the first accomplished after the mountain had re- 
ceived a considerable augmentation of fresh snow, fallen during a 

ll of bad weather in the latter part of August, I should be in- 
clined to give the northern side the character of being the most 
dangerous and insecure, although less difficult in point of actual 
climbing. On the occasion just alluded to, our party consisted of 
three amateurs and three guides—namely, J. M. Lochmatter and 
the two brothers Knubel; the snow was then so low down that we 
had to make steps before we reached the Elbow, the wind was also 
high and bitterly cold, notwithstanding our guides behaved re- 
markably well, and we all descended in making the ordinary use 
of the rope we carried along with us, which was about one hundred 
feet in length. The steep and varied rockwork on the southern 
side is infinitely more interesting, and the nature of the rock itself, 
as well as the ropes, which have been fixed in different places to 
the number of ten, exclusive of the ladder, render it also much 
more secure. Indeed, without some of these artificial agents, it 
would not be possible for the guides themselves to make the descent 
on the Italian side, so formidable are two or three of the passages 
in the cliffs. It must also be borne in mind that the complete 
ascent from this side was only achieved after a series of progressive 
attempts, extending over a period of four or five years, while the 
mountain was carried by a coup de main on its northern side, 
although at a sacrifice of four human lives. 

A good night’s repose following the day of rest after the Cervin, 
well enabled us to recross the Théodule to Zermatt, where G. 
found it necessary to return at once to England, and leave me— 
though most unwillingly—to attack the Dent Blanche alone with 
Gillioz and Jean Martin of Vissoie, a very promising young guide, 
whom we had engaged to meet us at Abricolla. “ But where is 
the Dent Blanche, and from where is it ascended?” have I heard 
asked by persons passably acquainted with the names and topo- 
graphy of Alpine peaks and passes. A great authority on such 
matters has indeed already remarked, that the Dent Blanche is a 
mountain little known beyond the sphere and associations of Alpine 
climbing, or in words to that effect. One reason for so fine and 
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lofty a peak being so comparatively ignored may perhaps be found 


jn the fact that it is not directly accessible from any of the more 
frequented Alpine centres, nor is it conspicuous from many 

or points of view within the beat of the ordinary tourist. From 
the Gemmi and the Gorner Grat, where it ought in both cases to 
be distinctly visible, its importance is eclipeell by the Weisshorn 
and the Matterhorn; and moreover, in the Zermatt district, it not 
unfrequently goes by the name of Steinbockhorn. Another reason 
may be derived from the circumstance of its being very rarely 
ascended, and consequently, perhaps, little heard of. The Dent 
Blanche is none the less one of the great snowy giants of the 
Pennine chain, and its whereabouts is in the Valais; it rises above 
the elevated glaciers and snow-fields which extend from the head 
of the Val d’Herens and of the Val d’Anniviers to the Zmutt-thal, 
and it is the most westerly of a group, among which may be 
reckoned the Weisshorn, the Zinal-Rothorn, the Gabelhérner, and 
Grand Cornier, a group of which the lowest of the peaks just 
named attains to an elevation of nearly thirteen thousand feet. 
The vulnerable point of the Dent Blanche is on its western or 
south-western side, and the best starting-place for ascending it is 
the chalet upon the Abricoila Alp, passed on the route from 
Evolena to Zermatt, over the Col d’Erin. 

The morning succeeding the one upon which I left Breuil, I 
found myself breakfasting by candlelight in Herr Seiler’s salle & 
manger at Zermatt. Being now well broken in to these earl 
meals, I was not unable to do justice to the beef-steak and ceufs a 
la coque placed before me by the overworked but still obliging 
waiter of the hotel. Daylight had well entered the village as 
— it with Gillioz in taking the route for the Col d’Erin. The 

mutt glacier, though very long and tiresome, is easily traversed 
to the foot of the Stockjee, where the rocks must be taken in order 
to attain its upper basin, and thence on to the Col, which is 
elevated more than eleven thousand feet above the sea level, and is 
very abrupt for the last twenty minutes; there is a bergschrund at 
the foot of the rocks, which crop out immediately below the 
summit. We now commanded a capital view on the Matterhorn, 
of which we had nearly made the tour, as well as the ascent, within 
the last few days. We scanncd its rocks and precipices upon this 
side with very great interest; they appeared to rise as straight and 
perpendicular as the walls of the Roman Coliseum, or of the Baths 
of Caracalla. But it was nearly six hours and a half since we left 
Zermatt, the snow was becoming very soft, so we did not a on 
the top, but hurried down the other side of the pass, the long 
southern ridge of the Dent Blanche stretching out above us on the 
right, and arrived at Abricolla soon after two o'clock. There we 
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found Martin, who had expected us, according to agreement, the 
day before: he had amply provided for our wants. Expecting 
two gentlemen in place of one, he brought up a large supply of 
eatables and drinkables from Evolena upon his back. These good 
things I was ready to attack at once, making a table of the green- 
aren. around the ruins of the inn, long since burnt to a mere shell 
—as some assert, intentionally—by its quondam proprietor. The 

ition of the chalet is between seven and eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and must therefore be one of the highest—as it 
undoubtedly is one of the filthiest—cow-huts in Switzerland. We 
found it tenanted by four or five lads, the eldest of whom could 
not have been five-and-twenty, but who was a handy fellow, and 
added a deal of the cobbler’s craft to his other qualifications. He 
made an excellent job of one of my boots, so much damaged that 
I might otherwise have found difficulty in accomplishing the ascent 
with it on the following day. 

The weather promised all that could be desired as I lay upon 
the grass in the evening watching the view. Nature is very grand 
here. At a considerable depth below me the glaciers of Forpécle 
and Miné, now merged into one ice-stream, went down like a om 
tongue into the upper part of the Val d’Herens, where the eye, 
after following it, and reposing a few instants in the dark — 
shades of the valley, rose again to rest upon the lightly silvered 
crags of the distant and ever-beautiful Dent du Midi, a mountain 
often seen in this part of the country, and always to advantage. I 
love the Dent du Midi, as being connected with my earliest and 
perhaps happiest recollections of Switzerland. But to return to 
my more immediate neighbourhood. The very rugged and 
tolerably lofty chain of the Grandes and the Petites Dents rose at 
once steeply from the opposite bank of the glacier, with the Dent 
de Perroc and the remarkable-looking horn of the Aiguille de la 
Za. On the high ground behind me stood the Dent Blanche, its 
mighty ridge sloping downwards to the south, its rocky ribs and 
corresponding hollows, its massive form and its tout ensemble, as 
viewed from where I lay, suggesting the idea—perhaps a very 
grotesque one—of part of the hulk of a colossal, old-fashioned 
three-decker, with its bows tilted up in the air! One thing certain, 
it was very free from snow at this moment, and the rocks did not 
present that immensely steep and formidable contour which im- 
presses the eye in their appearance from the upper level of these 
glaciers, and from other points of view. I was aware from in- 
formation already picked up that we should have to attack the 
mountain on its broad side, and make for the ridge at a point not 
very far from its summit. My guides scemed also to be aware of 
this from their own observation; they had been taking their 
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measurement of the terrain. Jean Martin, who is a native of 
Vissoie, in the Val d’Anniviers, had distinguished himself a couple 
of years back by taking two English ladies down the Sesia Joch, 
a saad which, I hear, had been pronounced by experienced 
mountaineers to be almost impracticable. Report. says the ladies 
behaved like heroines, and escaped with a frost-bite, while Martin 
appears to have proved himself a thorough trump under the 
astounding difficulties of his situation, only aided as he was by one 
Zermatt porter. The best of the whole story is that he fancied he 
was passing the Lys Joch between Monte Rosa and the Lyskamm 
and that he did not discover his mistake till the party reache 
some chiilets above Alagna! When questioned on the subject, he 

raises the courage and coolness of the ladies, but seems to think 
it a wonderful joke that the porter should have lost his hat during 
the descent. It is rather curious that chance should have brought 
me together on the present occasion two such men for my guides, 
so similar in many respects; both local guides living in neighbour- 
ing valleys; both staunch and reliable in danger, first-rate in 
getting e into and then well out of a difficulty; both endowed 
ina high degree with the natural qualities essential to first-rate 
glacier guides, and perhaps only lacking that matured experience 
and judgment which is to be acquired from extended travel in the 
higher Alps. In other respects, however, they differed con- 
siderably. Gillioz had attained the respectable age of fifty, was 
serious, homely, and even rough in his manner, while Martin, 
upwards of twenty years his junior, had already seen more of the 
world; he also possessed more of the swaviter in modo, and was 
better acquainted with English tourists and their ways and 
comforts. 

When it was time to turn in for the night, I found that my 
uarters were none of the most luxurious even for the mountains, 
he bed, simple enough, to be sure, consisted of two or three well- 

worn dirty woollen wraps or coverings, spread over a substratum 
of not very inviting hay, raised about a foot and a half from the 
ground upon stones piled up to represent a bedstead; the chamber 
was quite in character with the couch, and must originally have 
been intended for goats, being a small compartment or outhouse 
built against the gable wall of the chalet; into this we had to 
crawl on “all fours.” Notwithstanding the dimensions, or rather 
want of dimensions, of this apartment, and the circumstance of 
having to share the bed with both my guides, I had no cause to 
complain of want of air, as cold draughts of it were freely and 
os admitted through wide chinks in the bare stone walls, 
slept as well as people usually do on such occasions of excitement 
and discomfort, until aroused at three o’clock next morning by the 
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guides getting up to light a fire. Although we had very little 
toilet to delay us, although breakfast was soon prepared and 
sooner di of, we did not, somehow or other, get under way 
before four o'clock, which was rather late, considering we had 
before us a mountain of so difficult a reputation, and of which none 
of the party knew anything about. 

Quitting the chilet, we soon left the route of the Col d’Erin 
below us, passing along a gently inclined slope of ice, then up on 
to banks of débris and moraine lying under the base of the 
Dent Blanche. Looking down from these éboulements, we spied 
a figure hurrying across the ice slope we had passed; it turned out 
to be one of the herdsmen from the chilet—no other than my 
friend the cobbler, who, having donned his blouse, was pursuing 
us in all haste with a tremendous alpenstock in his hand. Dashing 
up the moraine with vigorous strides, he overtook and passed us 
before we reached the foot of the glacier. I inquired if he was 
racing us to the top. Martin laughed, and said he believed that 
he ae wished to accompany us a short way to see something of 
the ascent. He was certainly a strong young fellow, and loaded 
himself with our provision knapsack, which the guides were 
willing enough to let him carry. When we got upon the giacier, 
Martin, who took the lead to cut the steps, desired the lad to tie 
himself to our rope; but, to my great surprise, he said, “ Ce n'est 
pas necessaire, ca!” and only followed in our steps. This high 
glacier, which after all proved longer than we expected, rises in 
terraces, separated one from the other by small ice-falls; the lower 
part of it is much crevassed and broken up into séracs. Two of 
our snow-bridges connecting enormous blocks of ice were very 
frail and narrow, and if either of these had given way before our 
return, it just occurred to me that we should all have stood a 
chance of being “imprisoned in the viewless winds,” or for ever 
“standing in regions of thick-ribb’d ice,” or in un-Shakspearian 
language, that we should have been completely cut off at least from 
the Abricolla Alp, the glacier being defended on the west by in- 
accessible cliffs, while its eastern border clings to the precipitous 
rocks of the Dent Blanche. When we had surmounted the highest 
snow-terrace, we found the rocks on our left so much less steep, 
that we were able to get on to the pyramid itself by crossing a 
little bergschrund, and cutting our way for only about one hundred 
and fifty feet up a slope of bare green ice. Here Martin was de- 
termined there should be no slipping, as he smashed into the ice, 
leaving holes nearly as big as foreign foot-tubs. Once fairly upon 
the rocks, our progress was for some time quite easy. We mounted 
~ ag low ridge coming down from the direction of the main aréte. 

e herd here higoet from rock to rock with the knapsack upon 
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our course in a more steady and business-like 


At length the rocks became steeper and more sli ; their 
sharp, smooth edges sloped rapidly downwards, and where knobs 
or excrescences projected from their surface, they not unfrequently 
exhibited a dangerous tendency to break off under the hand; the 
couloirs on either side were varnished with ice, and not to be re- 
commended. Our herd now followed in place of leading. Gillioz 
climbed by himself a little higher in order to reconnoitre, and soon 
returned to say, “En avant!” Martin, with very good feeling, 
frankly asked him to take the lead, as being the most capable of 
doing so. The herd had by this time had quite enough of it, and 
intimated his intention of going no further. He evidently had no 
faith in any of us, and again refused to be attached to our rope, 
fearing, in all probability, that we should pull him down. Con- 
sequently, there was nothing left for him but to try and return by 
himself, which he prepared to do, after cautioning us in a some- 
what ludicrous manner—and quite to the amusement of the guides 
—to take care of ourselves, and not be guilty of any rashness. 
“Ah! le pauvre berger,” exclaimed Martin, after we had again 
started, “il n’essaiera plus de monter la Dent Blanche!” Sull I 
considered it very creditable to the lad to have come so far 
unroped, and carrying our knapsack into the bargain. This latter 
encumbrance was deposited along with my axe in a safe nook, after 
relieving it of what we absolutely required. It soon became ap- 
parent that we had been bearing too much to the right, and 
getting under some cliffs which threatened to bar our further 
advance; we had, therefore, to take a diagonal line to our left. 

After a rather dangerous scramble of fully half an hour over 
smooth, rotten rocks, Giullioz discovered a steep, narrow ravine 
between the cliffs, where the rocks formed pretty good natural 
steps, and by means of which we were enabled to strike the main 
ridge at a small but well-marked depression, where the rock over- 
hangs on one side, while on the other the edge of the aréte itself 
runs up towards the summit; this edge was now mostly free of 
ice and snow, and only shale remained where it had melted. What 
we at first took for the summit did not turn out such; the real 
summit was reached by us a quarter of an hour later, after having 
first to cut a few good steps across the head of a nasty couloir, 
covered with ice and thin treacherous snow ; but there is a seco 
little summit, a few yards more to the north than the first one, and 

rated from it by a cornice of snow overhanging the ridge. 
This we passed without difficulty, and had the satisfaction of find- 


his back, squatti down from time to time to regain his breath, 
manner. 
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ing the aréte sink rapidly before us, till it ended altogether in 
sheer precipices falling towards the Grand Cornier, which was our 
nearest neighbour on the north-north-east. It was now twenty- 
five minutes eleven A.M., the entire ascent from Abricolla 
having occupied us just under six and a half hours, which, 
curiously enough, was the very time almost to a minute that I 
employed several years previous in ascending the Grand Combin 
from Valsorey, accompanied by the Ballys of St. Pierre. 

Upon the first summit we found a flag-staff with the shreds of a 
flag still remaining, upon the second a small cairn, which we 
repaired before leaving. The guides were in high spirits, the sk 
was almost cloudless, and the view was one of the finest, as well 
for its immediate grandeur and wildness as for its wide extent, 
that I have ever beheld. The elevation of the Dent Blanche is a 
little under fourteen thousand four hundred English feet above the 
level of the sea. We had, therefore, no equal between us and Mont 
Blanc, although the snowy Combin—which always appears higher 
than it really is—seemed almost to rival the monarch of the Alps. 
Looking round in another direction, we had some four or five su 
riors—the Matterhorn, which stands compact as a monolith beyond 
the Zmutt valley, the Weisshorn, finest of Swiss mountains, and the 
more distant groups of the Monte Rosa and the Mischabelhérner. 
The lofty mountains of Piedmont and the Dauphine were beauti- 
fully distinct, as well as those of the Bernese Oberland, not so, 
however, the chain of the Grisons; we saw the Riffelhaus but not 
the hotel at Zinal. I spent nearly an hour upon the top; the 

uides took more interest than guides usually manifest themselves 
dinpened to take in the identification of surrounding peaks and 
passes. Martin was the best generally informed, but old Gillioz 
was very well up in the St. Bernard, Charmontane, and Arolla 
district, which was properly bis own country. “ What is that big 
rocky mountain away beyond the Mont Blanc?” I overheard 
Martin asking himself or his brother guide. I replied that I took 
it for the Pointe des Ecrins of the Dauphiné. “ And that other 
still bigger one to the north-east, that one with the black rocks ?” 
There was little doubt about this being the Finsteraarhorn. 
Gillioz then remarked somewhat triumphantly that within the last 
ten or twelve days he had been up three grand mountains, the 
Combin, Matterhorn, and Dent Blanche. So far as we could 
judge from our present position, a descent towards the Col Durand 
did not appear to us wholly and entirely impracticable, but then 
we were not able to see one-third of the way down, and those who 
have looked up at the Dent Blanche from the Durand deseribe the 
appearance of the rocks on that side as something frightful. We 
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had no wish to make the attempt in the present instance, and such 
a descent, even though practicable, would have taken me out of my 
way. During our descent I kept both my guides behind me, 
giving them an admonitory hint whenever I came to a very bad 
to pay attention to the rope, as slipping a single foot here 
might entail a fall of a thousand upon the whole party, to which 
Martin always had the reply ready, “ Ne craignez pas, monsieur, 
je fais toujours attention a la corde.” When we had got over the 
worst part of the climbing a new danger threatened us in the form 
of falling or rather bounding stones; the sun was powerful, and 
these came rattling down the couloirs like missiles several at a 
time, and of all dimensions; such a danger was not to be dis- 
rded, so we had to change our course, and to descend for some 
distance by a ridge more sheltered than the one we were upon, 
but this coming to an end we were obliged to cut our way across 
a very steep couloir filled with ice. We ran considerable risk in 
crossing, as this couloir like most of the others was swept by stones 
from above. Gillioz, however, cut quickly and effectually, and 
luckily for us the stones were sufficiently obliging to desist from 
falling until we had got out of the way. Lower down, as we 
approached the base of the pyramid, we were still more in peril, 
and had to hurry over bad ground at the risk of slipping, and to 
crouch from time to time under any crags which might hold out 
ashelter. The great difficulty now was to get off the rocks on to 
the glacier without being bowled over. Accordingly, while Martin 
and I remained ignominiously behind a rock, Gillioz went out 
into the open and cut steps towards the bergschrund, with the 
most stoical indifference to his own safety ; fortunately he was not 
long exposed, as he had found out an easier spot to get on to the 
glacier than the one we had passed by in the morning, the descent 
of the glacier gave us little trouble, as we had left landmarks there 
on our ascent. ‘The chalet was regained about half-past four P.M. 
When I found the herd there looking as well as ever, after having 
accompanied us actually to within one hour and a half of the 
summit of the mountain, having returned alone down rocks, over 
crevasses, and through the intricacies of séracs, without ice axe, 
crampons, or even a flask of spirits, I could not help mentally 
indorsing the opinion of a writer—himself a noted mountaineer— 
who considers that half the peasants of the Alps could equal if not 
surpass the best amateurs in difficult climbing if they chose to take 
the trouble, or had sufficient incentive to do so. The guides told 
me afterwards that this “ berger” was rather envious of their trade, 
and thinking their superior gains very easily acquired, had started 
in the morning with the intention of proving himself as good a 
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as cither of them; but finding the work more difficult than 
had anticipated, he shrank from accompanying us to the top 
either roped or unroped, so was necessarily obliged to do his best 
to return alone. By way of consoling himself for his failure, he 
us an exorbitant sum for our miserable accommodation 
—to be sure the best he had to offer—and the milk with which 
he had supplied us for our chocolate. A very short halt at 
Abricolla, and we continued our descent to Evolena, where we 
arrived soon after eight o'clock, thus —e a fatiguing day of 
nearly sixteen hours and a half including but little actual rest. 

Next day, I strolled leisurely down to Sion with my guides; 
they were both talkative and turned their conversation to politics ; 
from the horror they expressed of Communism, and their round 
abuse of Garibaldi and hie speech at Geneva, I concluded they 
had conservative tendencies; they also sympathised with the 
Germans so far as regarded the late war, which rather astonished 
me in Valaisans from the French speaking part of the canton. 

Before taking leave of me, Martin expressed his great opinion 
of Monsieur Gillioz’s skill as a guide, he had met him now for 
the first time, the only fault he had to find with him was that he 
did not consider sufficiently the danger of falling stones, of which 
Martin himself appeared to entertain a holy horror. 

I had every reason to feel satisfied with both guides ; under less 
favourable conditions of weather, we should undoubtedly have 
experienced greater difficulties in this ascent than we actually did, 
for the presence of more or less snow or ice upon rocks such as 
these, would make all the difference in the ascent ; but under any 
circumstances the Dent Blanche must ever remain a dangerous 
mountain, as well from the risk of stones striking the climber from 
above, as from the friable nature of the rocks to be climbed. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XXIil. 


GOVERNMENT BY INTELLECT. 


WE are often warned of the necessity of raising the intellect of 
the lower classes to an approximate level with their recent eleva- 
tion in the political scale; and to a perception of this necessity the 
Public Education Act is chiefly due. But what of the c 
above them? Is no corresponding improvement needed in their 
instruction, that they still may be able to exercise their due in- 
fluence in the control of public affairs? Crises are often spoken 
of; but that we have now arrived at a crisis in our national career, 
at a point where the direction of that career must be decided, is a 
reflection that must occur to the boldest of thinking minds amongst 
us. Even such minds must look forward with some degree of ap- 
prehension to the results which the new system of popular repre- 
sentation may produce upon the nation and its destinies, Shall 
we be able to transmit our inestimable political patrimony to our 
successors, to bequeath to them the same England, essentially, 
that we have inherited from our forefathers, tu preserve unbroken 
the continuity between our past and the future which awaits us? 

There is reason to ask whether the upper and educated classes 
are possessed of sufficient political knowledge and ability for 
guiding popular opinion. Whatever truth there may be in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s diatribes on “ the incurable barrenness of ideas” 
afflicting aristocracy, we may admit that there is reason for appre- 
hending a deficiency in this respect. Hence there are grounds for 
apprehending the anomalous coexistence of an “ ae ten thousand” 
in a social point of view with an upper two millions in a political 
point of view. Of the possible consequences of such an inversion 
of the social pyramid we may learn something from the notorious 
records of “ sans-culottic” government amongst our neighbours in 
1793 ; of which we have witnessed a repetition in the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871. 

Amongst ourselves, government by right of birth and social 
standing 1s fast giving way—as is always the case in proportion to 
the rise of democracy—to government by intellect, not necessarily 
intellect in its highest form, but still intellect. ‘Those persons, 
therefore, who by their rank and position in society have just pre- 
tensions to take a leading part in public affairs, ought to be well 
acquainted with political science. They ought to be at home in 
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the theory and hi of our constitution. They ought to be well 
informed in all man of public concernment. No other know- 
ledge, however extensive and accurate, will entitle them to political 
consideration. The popular mind will be led by those persons 
only whom it recognises as deeply informed in matters wherein 
itself is at once ignorant and interested. 


STANDARD OF POLITICAL INTEGRITY. 


It is a bad symptom of the times when personal motives for 
public conduct are judged of in a tolerant manner—when it is taken 
almost as a matter of course that public men should in certain cir- 
cumstances act corruptly. We may sometimes hear such motives 
calmly or jocularly spoken of as if they reflected little or no dis- 
credit upon those who are actuated by them. Of this fashionable 
kind of candour it was wittily said that “if the Evil One were to 
come amongst us in human shape, we should clap him on the back, 
and say, poor misguided angel!” We may hear it caimly said that, 
because salary is an object to such a man, he must aim at office, or 
retain it at whatever cost of consistency, self-respect, and reputa- 
tion; or, that such an one is obliged to act in such or such a manner, 
because he is the follower of such a man, or belongs to such a 

y; or, that such a measure must have been brought forward 

use the interests of the party, not of the country, required it ; 
or, that such a measure, however desirable, cannot be brought 
forward, as it would damage the interests of the party; or no 
wonder that So-and-So, being piqued at exclusion from office, 
opposes those by whom he has been passed over. That public 
men are sometimes actuated by such motives is, no doubt, but too 
true; but why should this conduct be glossed over as natural and 
pardonable, and spoken of as a matter of necessity, which could 
not be “ helped?” Such comments on corrupt conduct surely 
encourage it; and, as men are very much influenced by the praise 
or blame attached to their doings, can only tend to the deteriora- 
tion of public action. When personal motives in public conduct 
become the rule rather than the exception, as we have lately seen 
to be the case in France and Spain, then woe to the public inte- 
rests, to the security, peace, and social welfare of a nation! All the 
interests of a nation depend on the integrity of its leading men. 
Their lofty virtues are the public safeguard. Like Czsar’s wife, 
rs must not only be pure, but above suspicion. A nation has a 
night to the best qualities of its chief men. Hence these men 
should be judged of by the true standard of integrity, and their 


comings short of it either passed over in silence, or, if mentioned, 
mentioned with disapprobation. 
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POLITICAL FATALISM. 


A trivial kind of fatalism in public affairs is only too fashionable. 
Thus we may hear men speak of the adoption of such or such 
measures right or wrong, expedient or mischievous, as inevitable— 
“they must be carried”—“they will be carried.” This, as was 
well said, is, “as if the Fates and Destinies met somewhere in the 
dark and decided the matter for us.” This fatalism is merely a 
disguise for indolence and cowardice. Neither nations nor indi- 
viduals are compelled to act wrongly or foolishly. Such a plea, if 
worth anything in the case of national policy, would hold equally 

ood in the case of individnals for every act of vice or folly. As 
Butler has remarked, bring up a child with the notion that he 
cannot help acting in such or such a manner, and see how he will 
turn out! 


EFFECTS OF RIDICULE, 


People who deal in ridicule will sometimes be astonished at its 
exacerbating effects. Often it is not so much the merit of the jest 
which hurts as the animus which prompted it. The jest itself 
may be pointless, but it wounds as it is the expression of dislike 
or contempt. Hence many a man has sacrificed a valuable friend 
to a pointless jest. More friendships have been broken by petulant 
ridicule than perhaps by any other cause. A man is more likely 
to pardon another who has over-reached him than one who has 
laughed at him, for ridicule injures self-esteem, which is a more 
tender feeling than that of self-interest; and the man who has 
once been ridiculed by another will always distrust him, because 
he can at any time-repeat the offence, whereas he may not have 
another opportunity of over-reaching conduct. No material 
services rendered can compensate for wanton ridicule. ‘Though 
you may obtain for a man a coveted place, or save his life, yet, if 
you laugh at him, you will not make him your friend. 

No personal faculty makes a man so much feared as that of 
ridicule. Great is its power in debate. Even Pitt learnt to fear 
the ridicule of Sheridan. Canning’s ridicule was a more powerful 
weapon in debate than Brougham’s invective. The man who 
possesses the power of making other men ridiculous, is under a 
great responsibility to employ his power only to expose folly, or 
refute sophistry, to abash impudence, and to humble insolence, 
arrogant pretension, and self-conceit. Some of the most good- 
natured men are prone to the wanton use of ridicule, as one of 
our poets was called a “ good-natured man with the worst-natured 
muse.” Of one of the best-natured men of my acquaintance, who 
was indiscriminate in his ridicule, it was said, in days before 
_s was extinct, that “it was a wonder that he had not been 
shot.” 
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COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA.* 


Earu GRANVILLE has collected these reports in aid of the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, from different consuls supposed 
to be more or less acquainted with the subject. 1t was premised in 
Lord Enfield’s Soules that information was desired on the subject 
of communication with India through Turkey “by the Euphrates | 
Valley route,” but as few, if any, were personally acquainted with 
the latter, the reports are for the most part limited to the first 
portion of the route, which is discussed both in itself and its pro- 

d prolongation, a good deal according to the amount of know- 
baleen or the preconceived ideas of the writers. 

Take for example the first report by Mr. Consul Barker, who 
has spent a great portion of his life in the vicinity of Alexandretta 
and Antioch. He condemns the former port in the most decisive 
language as very bad in winter, as exceedingly unhealthy, having 
the Bailan Mountains behind it and swamps beyond, whereas the 
bay of Antioch has its Kara-Bujak, where a safe and commodious 
harbour could be made at small expense, and a harbour of refuge 
at Posidium, the extensive ruins at that place attesting how much 
this little known port was used in the palmy days of Seleucia and 
Antioch. 

Mr. Barker remarks, as do all others conversant with the country, 
that the break through the mountains by the river Orontes 
forms a natural opening for a railway, and “ England ought to 
rejoice that there is a route open to her through Mesopotamia 
1280 miles shorter than the Red Sea or any other route.” The 
idle stories, he adds, put forward of the obstacle in the way of the 
Euphrates line on account of barbarous Arab tribes, are not worth 
the least consideration. But of the Euphrates Valley Mr. Consul 
Barker was not in a position to offer any opinion at all. 

Mr. Consul-General Eldridge is equally avowedly unacquainted 
with the country in general from personal observation, yet he 
decides in favour of either Alexandretta or Ayas, as the Medi- 
terranean terminus, “ because they are the on/y natural harbours 
available,” i.¢., as known to Mr. Consul-General Eldridge. Vice- 
Consul Guarracino stands in regard’to personal knowledge in the 
same category as Mr. Consul-General Eldridge, but residing at 
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Constantipople he gives his opinion in favour of a through line, 
giving at the same time just testimony to the vast undeveloped 

icultural, mineral, and industrial resources of the country, as 
ie to the temper and habits of the inhabitants, including the 
nomade populations. 

Mr. Consul-General Herbert, residing at Baghdad and among 
the Arabs, gives these strange people a naturally very indifferent 
character, and he would therefore prefer that the line should be 
carried across North Syria and Mesopotamia to the valley of the 
Tigris. Mr. Consul-General Herbert gives strong testimony in 
favour of the proposed line, in a general point of view, as to its 
value and importance, whether by the Euphrates or the Tigris 
valle In a political sense alone, he believes that the acquisition 
by tee of this rapid means of communication with India 
would prove to be well worth not only the amount of such 

tee as may be sought, but indeed the entire cost of the 
construction of the railway, whatever that may be. 

Mr. Consul Holmes, who has resided some time at Dyarbekir, 
and is yet se unacquainted with the country through 
which it is proposed to carry the line, advocates its being car- 
ried across northern Mesopotamia and down the Tigris, This 
is a point which reduces itself before the committee to the simple 
question, as to whether the additional safety conferred by adopting 
such a line, and the opportunity given by it of developing the 
resources of so much additional territory, would compensate for 
the greater length (estimated at one hundred and fifty miles) to be 
given to the line. From personal and repeated observation along 
both the proposed lines, our opinion is that the Euphrates line is 
the most direct to India, that the Tigris line is in great part very 
little more populated than the Euphratic, that material would be 
as easily transported on the one line as the other, that, as Mr. 
Barker remarks, all ideas of any opposition on the part of the 
Arabs are idle stories, that the resources of the country would be 
ultimately as much developed by the Euphratic as by the Tigris 
line, and that there is nothing in the latter to counterbalance its 
additional length, which we also believe to be much greater than 
is estimated. Excepting in the case of the late much lamented 
Mr. Rassam, an old member of the Euphrates Expedition, none of 
those who give their opinion in favour of the Tigris route are 
personally acquainted with the Euphrates Valley, and Mr. Rassam 
may have been slightly influenced in wishing to bring the line to 
Mosul, as he was, up to the time of his decease, the greatest 
merchant of the place. 

Mr. Consul Palgrave dismisses the through line from Scutari by 


Koniyeh to Aleppo, and from Aleppo by the Euphrates Valley, 
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in the most summary manner as “inadmissible.” By some 
accident or other, to us totally incomprehensible, he, like Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, brings Kaisariyah into this line. The Black 
Sea route vii Tereboli and Erzingan is dismissed in the same 
summary manner, and a route from Samsun to Sivas and b 
Malatiya to Dyarbekir is pronounced to be the most eligible “in 
an engineering and commercial point of view.” As it is not 
likely, when the Turkish government has already commenced 
work upon the condemned line, that this advice will be followed, 
it is needless to discuss the difficulties that it presents. The route | 
by Erzerum and Betlis is justly dismissed; that from Constanti- 
nople by Angora, Sivas, Dyarbekir, Mosul, Kifri, and Kirmanshah 
to Teheran is spoken of favourably. That from Bushir to 
Kurrachee is peremptorily condemned from want of towns and 
scant population. Mr. Palgrave decides ultimately in favour of a 
line from Alexandretta across North Syria and Mesopotamia 
including Dyarbekir (which Lieut.-Colonel Herbert has had the 
good sense to give up), and by Baghdad to Basra and Kuwayt; 
or he would have a through line vid Muhammara to Bushir, and 
thence by Chiro, Linja, and Jask to Kurrachee. 

Mr. Consul Rassam would have had the Seleucia or Alexandretta 
line cross the Euphrates below Balis, and be carried through the 
country of Balikh and Ayyubu-’tamr, south of Orfah, to Nisibin 
and Mosul. ‘This line is projected to avoid the basaltic overflow 
of North Mesopotamia, and if the line by the Tigris valley were 
possibly to be adopted, it or some similar line as projected by 
Mr. Consul Taylor would have to be surveyed for all practical 
purposes, 

Mr. Consul Rogers suggests that a harbour be made at or near 
the mouth of the celebrated Dog River, and the line carried by 
Homs or Hamah to the Euphrates. We have travelled. from 
Luatakiyah to the upper valley of the Orontes, but not from 
‘Tripoh to Homs, and cannot therefore give an opinion as to the 
engineering difliculties to be overcome in this proposed route. 
The line is admittedly overrun by hordes of wild nomadic Arabs, 
but Mr. Rogers thinks that with good management they might be 
brought to be of service to the railway instead of their opposing it. 
- Rogers speaks upon this point with large experience to back 
lim. 

Mr. Consul Sandwith rather ‘sifegests than advocates a line 
from Hayfa, as a safe roadstead, by the plain of Esdraelon across 
the Jordan and through the Hauran to Baghdad. This because 
he happens to be acquainted with Hayfa. 

Mr. Consul Sankey writes evidently from personal knowledge 
of part of the country. He suggests an important point, to which 
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we have indeed previously called attention, that if Alexandretta is 
selected as the Mediterranean terminus, engineers should consider, 
if the line could not be profitably carried round the Ras Khanzir 
into the valley of the Orontes, to avoid the Bailan Pass. He also 
recommends kindness to the Arabs, whom he declares to be great 
cowards, but who, he says, “ would rather be beaten than laughed _ 
at.” Mr. Sankey speaks with the authority of personal experience 
upon all the points he discusses, but he ious under the same 
disadvantage as others, of not knowing the real condition of the 
country south of Jaber Castle. Itis nothing like what it is theoreti- 
cally supposed to be. True, as Mr. Palgrave insists, the population 
is scant, and in places wanting altogether, but, with some few 
exceptions, the population is sedentary, gathered together in 
villages and towns, and neither ignorant nor mischievous. 

Mr. Consul Skene wisely remarks, that the question of a railway 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf ought to be examined 
under two different aspects—that of a conveyance for internal 
traffic, and that of a section of a future line connecting India with 
Europe. Opinions will naturally differ upon the important ques- 
tion as to what route the line should follow, according to which of 
the two aspects is kept in view. Mr. Skene prefers Alexandretta 
as 2 Mediterranean terminus to Seleucia; he would avoid the 
rocky district of Mount St. Simon, by crossing the plain of Kilis 
or Edlip, the old line of transport of the Euphrates Expedition, 
and he adds, “ a gently PER plain lies between Aleppo and 
the Euphrates, along whose bank the line would meet with no 
obstacle excepting at ’Adna and Hit, where there are steep hills 
pressing on the contracted and tortuous bed of the river.” But 
this is a mistake ; the limestone rocks at Anah or ’Aana only come 
down to the river on the left bank, the town itself is built on level 
ground on the right bank, and as to Hit, it requires some 
exuberance of imagination to dignify the slight elevations that 
occur not at Hit, but in the neighbourhood, by the name of hills. 
It is only by comparison with the level alluvial plains of Babylonia 
that the country immediately north of those im can be spoken 
of as “ hilly.” 

The vexed question, Mr. Skene remarks from known personal 
experience, of the best mode of dealing with the unsettled state of 
the Syrian desert, over which a considerable portion of the line 
passes, has been invested with a greater degree of importance than 
it really possesses. There can be no doubt upon this point, and it 
might be added, that a line which would follow the bed of a large 
river, would not cross a mite of desert. 

Mr. Skene also remarks that it has been thought that the Tigris 
Valley offers an advantage over the Euphrates Valley, in a number 
Sept.—VOL. II. NO. IX. P 
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of populous trading towns lying in the line from Dyarbekir to 
Baghdad. This, he says, is a mistake, for with the exception of 
Aleppo and Baghdad, there is not a town between the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf on either route, whose whole 
annual export and import trade would now suffice to load two 
railway trains, and all of whose passengers to and fro could not 
now be accommodated in a single railway carriage. 

No one, Mr. Skene also justly remarks, who has had oppor- 
tunities of judging what difficulties arise at every step in all under- 
takings in this country (i.c., Turkey), even without those of nature 
being enlisted against them, would hesitate for a moment in con- 
cluding that the best line, or rather the only one deserving of 
consideration, from Constantinople to Basra is by lzmid, Kutahiyah, 
Konia, Tarsus, Adana, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Deyr, ’Aana, Hit, 
and Baghdad. Yet is this the line peremptorily rejected by Mr. 
Palgrave as “inadmissible!” Mr. Skene, although he has been 
consul at Kaysariyah, does not dream of bringing that town into a 
line passing by the Cilician Gates. This route is in fact, upon the 
whole, the only direct and available through line, and if England, 
or England and Turkey jointly, were to guarantee the Euphrates 
section, it would probably be completed in the course of time by 
the Turkish government, or at all events it would be guaranteed 
by that government, as the necessary complement to a through 
line. This is the true solution of a question which seems to have 
baffled some consular brains. Mr. Haddan, for example, says, that 
he is morally certain that the concession will never be granted 
unless Asia Minor is included in the scheme; whilst Sir Henry 
Elliot expresses his opinion that the Turkish government does 
not hold to any particular route rather than another for connecting 
Asia Minor with a Mesopotamian line of railway. But whilst it 
18 quite certain that in any business transactions between two parties, 
the interest must be mutual or success is impossible ; it is not likely 
that Turkey will refuse a concession of a part, if the whole cannot 
be carried out at once, the more especially as the Asia Minor 
route is only the complement of the Euphrates Valley route, and 
not — has a concession been already granted for the latter, but 
it has also been renewed. Mr. Haddan argues that the line from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf is essentially a British 
undertaking. “ In all the eviderttegiven before the committee of 
the House of Commons,” he says, “ no one has ventured to assert 
that it will be beneficial to the Turks beyond giving utterance 
to commonplace observations as to civilisation,’ &c. This is 
essentially erroneous. It is sufficient to refer to the evidence of 
General Chesney, Mr. Lynch, and others in the first report, already 
discussed in our pages, to attest to the contrary. Even Mr. Skene, 
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who incloses Mr. Haddan’s report, as that of a Turkish employé, 
gives it as his opinion, that such a railway “ would certainly in 
some degree facilitate the operations of local commerce and also 
tend to develop the resources which the country undeniably 
sses.” The fact is that such a railway would primarily 
nefit Turkey by bringing the commerce and transit of the East, 
in part, through her dominions, it would inevitably develop local 
irolle, and it would open new tracts to cultivation or colonisation, 
in other words to “commonplace” civilisation. The Turks are 
quite aware of this. Russia is making every effort to bring the 
commerce of the East through her dominions without much 
regard to the local traffic of parts of the line. Will the line 
from Krasnovordsk to Khiva, or even from Tiflis to Baku, com- 
pare, for example, with a line from Aleppo to Seleucia? A line 
from India or from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, would 
then benefit Turkey as much and more than England. It would 
also be part and portion of a future through line to Constantinople. 
No doubt certain abuses, such as a land tax of ten per cent., and 
another of eight per cent. on agricultural produce, farmed by 
hungry speculators—iniquitous transactions connived at from time 
immemorial by authorities bribed by both speculators and usurers— 
would have to be abated before agriculture could thrive, but there 
is much reason to hope and believe that the repression of existing 
abuses would follow upon their being made manifest by the intro- 
duction of improved modes of transport. 

One of the most agreeable results of the present inquiry is that 
Mr. Haddan is prepared to examine the Sultan’s (Al Bostan) Pass 
of the Taurus and the Cilician Gates, taking trial levels, as also 
photographs, on a large scale of the various passes and places of 
interest, with the fullest information, both in a geological and 
geographical point of view. Such proceedings, especially if ap- 
plied to the passes of Taurus denial, including also Kurdistan, 
would make the public acquainted with some of the most striking 
and beautiful scenery in the world. 

Mr. Haddan is in favour of what he calls a “ Pioneer Railway” 
to begin with, at an expense of less than one million of money. 
This 1s an important suggestion. He also suggests two single lines 
about thirty miles apart. This would appear objectionable on the 
score of safety, but, as before said, little importance is to be 
attached to this consideration. He also deems Mr. Brassey's sug- 
gestion as to the grant of land on either (or each?) side of the rail- 
way as the key to the commercial success of the enterprise. This 
was embodied in the original concession granted to Mr. Andrew. 

Mr. Consul Taylor sends in a long report, accompanied by a 
map, explaining the lines advocated by him through Asia Minor. 
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One from Constantinople by the Hajji Hamsa Pass to Erzrum 
and Malazgherd. Another by Sivas to Malatiyah, and thence by 
Nisibin to the valley of the Tigris. A third by the Al Bostan 
Pass to Nisibin, and a fourth uniting Smyrna with Angora, or by 
the upper valley of the Halys. It is curious that these projectors 
persevere in ignoring the facilities offered between Hajji Hamsa 
and Sivas by the central and open valley of the Halys. As none 
of these projects are, however, likely to be carried out for the pre- 
sent, it is needless to discuss them here, and as to the prolongation 
of a line from Smyrna, any person intimate with the country 
would know that it must join the through line at the head of the 
great plains of Koniyah. Such a line would, in fact, follow in part 
the same route as the army of Cyrus on its invasion of Persia, so 
persistent, as we have often ena out, are the great lines of com- 
munication in Asia Minor, being determined, as they are, by the 
natural and unalterable features of the country. Mr. Taylor’s 
report contains, however, much useful and detailed information re- 
garding the openings which present themselves to commerce and 
intercommunication in Asia Minor and adjacent countries, and as 
such it is a valuable addition to the knowledge of the country 
previously possessed. 

Mr. Consul White confines himself almost sulely to pointing out 
the advantages of the bay of Antioch over that of Alexandretta, 
as the Mediterranean terminus of the proposed line of railway. The 
conclusions he arrives at are irresistible. Some we observe, 
advocate Alexandretta because it is further on the “ through line,” 
but the latter must ultimately join the Syrian section; and why 
should the Anglo-Indian part of the line be made to embrace un- 
wend one of the most expensive points in the said through 
linet 

Mr. Consul-General Wood accompanies his report with a map, 
an itinerary of the “through line” by the Cilician Gates, an ac- 
count of the population, products, manufactures, and local traffic, 
with some notice of the nature of the soil, as well as of the general 
aspect of the country. His report is, therefore, at once a useful 
and instructive one to those who do not know the country. Mr. 
Wood is in favour of Alexandretta as a seaport, and of the Syrian 
line being carried over Northern Mesopotamia to the valley of the 
Tigris. The overflow of basalt (which could be easily turned, as 
explained by Mr. Taylor and by Mr. Rassam, by a southerly route), 
and which is described by one witness as so many stones in a 
quagmire, would, in Mr. Wood’s opinion, form, instead of an ob- 
stacle, a good foundation for the road. 

Mr. Consul Wrench, not having had any special facilities for ac- 
quiring information at Damascus and Beyrut, merely gives his 
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opinion in favour of Alexandretta as a port, and he adds that, from 
the experierice he has gained in Syria of the Arab character, he 
imagines the danger to be apprehended from the nomade tribes has 
been over-estimated. 

It is to be observed that all these reports appear to be more or 
Jess influenced by the experience of the writers. The usual way 
from Syria to Baghdad is by the valley of the Tigris; hence none, 
save Mr. Consul Palgrave, are qualified to give other but a general 
opinion as to the comparative facilities and advantages of the two 
routes. Mr. Consul Skene’s opinion, that in the present condition 
of the country, no railway projector would be justified in swerving, 
even for a single mile, out of the most direct and level route, that 
leads from one end of the country to the other, ought to be made 
the keystone of any decision that is ultimately arrived at. 





ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
II.—SEPTEMBER. 


“ SEASON of mists and yellow fruitfulness !” sang poor Cockney 
John Keats of the autumn; and the life of the poet was a com- 
mentary on his words. Of him it was more than ordinarily true 
that “he learnt in suffering what he taught in song.” On his life 
was inscribed, as a motto or legend, that which seems written on 
every day of the early autumn-tide—“ Passing away!” It is the 
idea conveyed in the expressive Greek word, $@wérwpov—the 
decay of the summer-bloom. 

And, if we look a very little below the surface of things, there 
is a distinct pleasure, of the most refined and spiritual kind, in all 
decay, especially early decay. Viewed under a material aspect, 
the leaf-fall and the shortening day are simply sad. They 
tell of coming winter. But they also whisper of past summer ; 
and so, whilst solemn, are not sad. Every day of early autumn 
seems to bring with it that which is so exquisitely termed in 
-Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,” “the quiet sense of something lost.” 
Not gone: we do not use that which one has well termed the 
saddest word in all our Saxon tongue. Not gone; only lost—and, 
if lost, capable of being found again. The mere existence of such 
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a source of pleasure contains within itself one of the most distinct 
of all the “ te ha of Immortality.” 

It mirrors, does this early autumn month, that pathetic passage 
in every life-history when the prime of life is just past: when the 
first grey hair appears on the forehead like the “dawn of another 
life which breaks over our earthly horizon.” The man, or the 
woman, has, we will say, succeeded in life; has, at all events, formed 
sacred associations, and raised up a band of helpless dependents. 
And then, just when life seems worth the living, when the spring 
of reckless youth is passed and the summer of manhood or woman- 
hood at its prime—then there comes the sign of failure. And the 
strangest thing of all is, as was said, that sign is not altogether a 
sad one. Looking round on the happy home and the helpless 
children, the father or mother must feel an instinctive clinging to 
life. But, in its mere reflex on self, the sign is not sad. There 
isa need of rest. The wayfaring has been long and wearisome, 
and repose is necessary. ‘That sign tells of such rest. The ver 
aspiration suggests its accomplishment, or nature would have put 
something within us to which there could be no adequate response; 
and we do not find any such flaws or failures in the constitution of 
things. The aspiration for rest, then, shows that such rest will be 
attained—shows it not indeed to demonsiration, but in the way 
of strong analogy; while the calm acceptance of the motto “ passing 
away, as applied to present life, shows—more faintly still per- 
haps—that such an experience will not be, if one may so say, 
destructive — that it will only suspend intercourse with those to 
whom affection links us here, just asin September’s “ decay of the 
summer-bloom ” lies hid the future spring-tide. 

This is sermonising, perhaps; but we were to find “sermons in 
stones.” The moral of the late summer is not far to seek. Its 
golden results are being gathered and garnered. Then will come 
the significant leaf-fall: then the earth’s long sleep in winter. 
“As is the race of the leaves, so of men,” sang Simonides the 
Ceian; though we need not append to the allegory the pagan idea 
of annihilation. Science tells us the leaves live again. The 
highest science of all tells us we live again; and this warning of 
the summer months is the chapter in Nature’s Great Bible which 
confirms the revealment. 

A truce to sermonising, then, for the nonce. Shoulder our 
guns and off to keep All Partridges+Day. Our fuller light does 
not altogether eclipse the worldly wisdom of the ancients em- 
bodied in the maxim, “Carpe diem,” though it gifts it with 
deeper meanings, and points us out, in the old consecrated words, 
“a more excellent way.” 


MAURICE DAVIES. 











THE WHITE FEATHER. 


A TALE OF THE CRIMEA, 


Il. 


Ir was not the first time, by a good many, that Henry Morton 
had been in the trenches, but by some accident or other he had 
never before been told off for the advanced trench; and those who 
have been on active service will agree with me when I state that 
night duty in the first and second parallels, with the comfortable 
feeling that you cannot be surprised, differs vastly from that 


watch, where nothing but the strictest vigilance on the part of 


your sentries can give you timely warning that the enemy is creep- 
ing up to attack you. My companion, therefore, had never been 
tried, and as I joined him at the head of the detachment I could 
not help pondering over Macpherson’s words; but failed, reviewing 
the past, to discover any just reason for the damning conclusion 
that shrewd and clear-headed Scotchman had arrived at. 

I have heard it remarked that if the weather was a forbidden 
topic, the staple commodity of an Englishman’s conversation would 
be taken away from him, and that he would soon drift into the 
taciturnity of an Egyptian mummy. Whether this would be the 
case or not, I will not hazard an opinion, but confess that as we 
trudged down the “ Valley of Death,” picking our way over its 
uneven surface in tlie failmg daylight, the few words we uttered 
bore on that well-worn topic, and more than once a sharp ear 
might have overheard a curse, not loud but deep and heartfelt, 
issue from the lips of some veteran in the ranks, as an extra strong 
gust whirling down the ravine caught him full in the teeth. At 
intervals, we met detachments of different regiments, that had al- 
ready been relieved, hastening back as fast as their poor tired legs 
could carry them to their respective camps, bound for a warm 
blanket and a cover overhead; and though in all probability the 
latter article consisted of a leaky tent, more than one amongst 
our number, with the prospect of the dirty night before us, 
heartily envied them their good fortune. 

By the time we had reached our destination and had lined the 
part of the trench we were ordered to guard, every scrap of light 
had departed, leaving behind a darkness that at every minute 
appeared to get more and more dense, and which warned us we 
had not a moment to lose in placing out our sentries. 
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this important duty was always performed by the officer in 


the party, in order that he might personally satisfy 


that his men were advantageously posted, and I was there- 


surprised when Morton, pleading some excuse for not 


the trench, ordered me to do it. I tried hard as I groped 


y round the bleak hillside to find an excuse for my friend, 


r 
z 


I had placed out the sentries I had so far succeeded in 


whitewashing him in my estimation, as to put his strange conduct 
down, more to a lack of energy and zeal, than a want of courage. 
But, alas, this charitable conclusion of mine was fated to be of. 
short duration, for as I climbed up the embankment of the trench, 
I overheard® Morton assure the field-officer for the night, that he 
had himself posted out the men. 

Whether the colour flew to his swarthy face on his discovering 
that I must have heard him, I ken not; but it was the first 


untruth I 


had ever known him tell, and it was too dark to 


ascertain whether the lie his lips had uttered burnt his cheek for 


shame or not. 


“ What, what, is that you, Frank?” he blurted out, and added 
as he pushed his flask towards me, “take a pull at that, it will do 


you 
T 


he flask could hold a good pint, and I had seen Morton fill it 


before leaving camp, and yet, on my taking it from his shaking: 
hand I found it all but empty. , 

I had passed many a rough hour in the trenches before, but 
never on any occasion had the weather been so infernal, pardon 


the word 


but it is so expressive, as it was on this night. The 


thick fur coat I wore fought in vain against the wind which drove 

the sleet against our faces; but this wild inclemency would have 

been tolerated willingly enough, if the moon would only have 

shown her pale yellow face over the distant hills of the Chernaia, 

and by so doing, — the darkness which surrounded us, and 
4; 


which the 


British soldier, brave as he is, so much dislikes. 


“This is wild work, sir,” remarked Peter Hughes, a sergeant of 
the “light company,” who was visiting the sentries with me, as a 
gust, more violent than the preceeding ones, swept over hill and 
steppe, “I hope the Ruskies don’t mean business to-night.” 

may not be able to quote his exact words, but I guarantee 
that the meaning he intended to convey is faithfully reported; 
for the events that followed so closely have impressed it on my 


memory. 


“ Speak 


of the devil and he is sure to appear,” is an adage grown 


worn and old, by use and time, and so true, too, in the bargain 


_ that it holds good whether his Satanic Majesty assumes the garb of 
friend or foe when at our bidding he putsin an appearance. With 
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Peter ome a Ma A t and noble-mifded a soldier as ever 
shouldered a » he donned the latter form, for the words 
were scarcely out of his mouth, before the report éf several rifles, 
in spite of A gale, reached our ears. 

‘ “By Heaven, here they are, sir,” said the sergeant; and I am 
sure the same thought struck him that did me, viz., that the 
sentries who had fired were nearer to us than the faint report of 
their fire-arms might reasonably lead us to suppose; for he con- 
tinued, “let us get back to the trench, for they'll be up in no 
time.” 

And we rushed back to the parallel as fast as we could, and 
‘when we got near it, called out, not too loudly, but in earnest 
tones that bore conviction to those who heard them : 

“Stand to your arms. Stand to your arms.” 

* Hastily bidding Hughes to collect the men together, and to diaw 
them up on the open ground in rear of the trench, I hurried 
towards the place where I had last seen Morton, just before going 
the round of the sentries. I soon gained the spot, and standing 
still, called out his name, whilst with straining eyeballs I vainly 
tried to pierce the darkness around me. 

“Morton, Morton, for God’s sake, where are you?” I cried, but 
there came no response. I did not call out at the top of my voice, 
for I was afraid the men would have overheard me, but for all that 
loud enough for him to hear were he anywhere near me. There 
was no time to lose, and receiving no answer I climbed out of the 
trench and joined the men who with their rifles at the “ ready” 
were waiting for the enemy with as much-coolness as if they had 
been at drill in the_barrack-yard of-some quiet country quarter at 
home. 

“ Where's the captain, sir?” asked Hughes in a whisper, on my 
coming up. 

Though I had the presence of mind to reply that I thought 
that on item the alarm he must have gone out to the sentries, I 
rather stultified myself by ordering him out at once to see that the 
men did not abandon their posts, till the Russians were actually 
upon them. : 

No sooner was this command given him than the sergeant was 
over the trench, and, noble fellow that he was, he would have 
gone with the same zeal and alacrity had the future of the few 
short minutes to come been revealed to him; had he known that 
the order he was so willing to obey was the last that would ever 
be given him. 

he firmg that had caused the alarm ceased as suddenly as it 
had commenced, and as minute after minute passed without its re- 
commencing I began to hope that after all it was a false alarm ; 
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e of those short panics arising from the unsteadiness of some 
vung soldier not accustomed to advanced sentry work. My heart 
also still made lighter by my observing that the wind which 
been blowing great guns had suddenly moderated, and by so 
giving us a better chance of discovering the approach of 
enemy were he bent on attacking us, an intention which [ 
at the time he would not carry out. But I had reckoned 
without my host, and the order on my lips to ground arms and 
stand at ease, was cut short by a blaze of fire, which darted out 
from the darkness before us, and in the flash of which the huge 
sides of the Redan were plainly visible. The storm of iron hail, 
which whistled high over our heads, was not intended for us, but 
for our reliefs in the first and second parallels behind us, which the 
Russ knew well enough would be getting ready to come to our 
assistance; and my men, who were no novices, heeded it not, but 
steadily watched to their front. 

We had not long to wait, for soon our sentries began to shout 
and fire as they ran in, but before they reached us the “ pinging” 
sound of the bullet was heard, too soon to be followed by a crash 
and clatter in our ranks, as one of the men came to the ground 
with a force as if dashed to it by the hand of some invisible 
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ant. 

And how little was his sob and dying groan heeded then. 

“Where is Sergeant Hughes?’ I remember asking the first 
man who came into us. 

“Down, sir, down,” was the breathless answer, as he fell into 
his place. 

It was not the first time that I had had the fortune, I leave it to 
the reader to determine whether good or bad, to find myself 
suddenly, and on the shortest possible notice, called upon to 
receive, becomingly, the undesirable visit of our opposite neigh- 
bours, and therefore was quite aware that, under the stimulating 
influence of “rakee,” they would come up yelling and howling 
like maniacs; yet, in spite of past experience, at that moment I 
could have counted the pulsation of my heart without applying a 
forefinger to my wrist. 

“ Here they are,” was the exclamation that many of us uttered, 
as a wild, savage shriek rang in our ears, and ere it had died out 
im the ravine below, the Russians were on and in our trenches; 
but quick as they were, many of them found in that wet ditch the 
closing scene of their miserable serfdom; for as they came in over 
the breastwork pell mell, my men fired blank into the middle 
of them, and, as we saw on the following morning, with terrible 


effect. But our foe fought bravely too, for before he wished us 
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ight, and left us in peace again, many a uniform lay u 
the und plich bad seve haw tate ussian hands. we 

e most sorties it was soon over, and in a short time all was 
quiet, rrenyeeng as before, save the dead and dying, and the 
moans of the wounded that lay scattered about. e poor serfs 
had done as they were ordered, and done their work ; and it 
mattered little to those who sent them, whether few or many 
of their number ever answered to the muster-roll again, 

I was engaged in getting the stretchers for the wounded ready 
when the coeseiinn officer of the trenches came up, and 
inguired for Morton, With a readiness that I trust the reader 
will charitably allow palliated my utter disregard for truth, I 
replied that my companion had that minute gone down the’ 
parallel; and I rashly volunteered to go in search of him. 

“No, no,” said the general, “ only tell him, when he returns, 
- that his men have behaved splendidly.” 

On listening to these at of praise, it suddenly flashed across 
my mind that, unless Morton turned up at once, I had not onl 
done him small service by my attempt to save him, but had pl 
myself in a very awkward position; and the more I thought over 
it, the more urgent did the necessity of finding him appear. But 
to do this was next to impossible, for it was quite out of the ques- 
tion my leaving the work on hand, and to have ordered any one 
else to have gone, would have awakened suspicions which I trusted, 
owing to the suddenness of the attack, had not as yet been roused. 

I was standing, undecided what course under these circum- 
stances to’ adopt, when I heard a footstep behind me, and as I 
turned, Morton laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

“ Frank,” he said, “how good and kind of you to try and 
screen so vile a wretch as I am.” 

All my anger and contempt vanished then, for there was such 
sorrow in the voice—such hopelessness in its tone. 

I did not ask where he had disappeared to during the sortie, 
though I suspect he hid in some old rifle pits hard by, but roused 
him up by telling him that his absence had not been missed, and 
entreated him to give orders, and, calling for a non-commissioned 
officer, to go and place the sentries out again. 

“There’s no danger now, Henry,” I finished by saying. 

“Oh God, what have I come to, to have that said to me,” was 
the sad answer he made to this heedless remark of mine. 

With an effort, however, he got himself together, and followed 
my advice; and to this hour I have no reason to imagine that his 
conduct on that night was either observed or commented upon. 
One thing may probably have told in his favour, and that was his 
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‘popularity with the } ivates in the regiment, for by many an 
ed kindness Morton toa endeared himself; and, much abused 
as he often is, no one is more grateful for a benefit conferred 
than the British soldier, or carries the remembrance of it longer in 
his memory. 

rson, now and then, would ask me whether Morton’s 
behaviour in the “sortie” was really worthy of the praise it had 
received, and I used to fence the question off by demanding, what 
on earth had put such an idea into his head. 

“ Well, mon, it’s a suspeecion nearly amounting to a sairtainty,”: 
he would begin as usual, and in a brogue one could carve; but I 
used to interrapt him by telling him that he ought to be ashamed 
to have these “suspeecions,” and then either got out of his way, or 
if that was not practicable, changed the subject. 

That Peter Hughes had guéssed the truth was clearly proved by 
his having asked me, in a whisper, what had become of Morton; 
but had he survived his lips would not have uttered one syllable 
to the detriment of the captain to whom he was so much attached. 
But his mouth was closed for good, and when the white flag 
floated over our trenches and the Russian batteries, to enable each 
side to bury their dead, we found the gallant fellow lying on his 
face: the heart that in life had beaten with such noble emotions, 
though in the breast of a humble sergeant of the line, had been 
stilled for ever by the merciless thrust of a Russian bayonet. 

For days and days after did poor Morton suffer a terrible agony 
of mind, which in vain I attempted to assuage. Over and over 
again did I assure him that the way in which the praise, accorded 
him in general orders, had been received by his brother officers, 
was a proof — that they entertained no suspicion; that no 
one, in fact, but myself, knew the secret, and that my tongue 
should be torn out by the roots, before it divulged it. But my 
arguments, my earnestness availed not, for though for the time 

orton would appear to be persuaded, soon would the old, old 
question be put me: 

“ Frank, do you really think I am not suspected ?” 

_ Often as we sat together in our tent at night, would he work 
himself up into a-state of frenzy, and ideas that he prayed 
with all his soul that he might be in the trenches when another 
sortie took place, that he would then prove himself worthy of the 
corps he had so bitterly disgraced; but in the morning the sense of 
shame which consumed him, that inward consciousness of what he 
was, which embittered his existence, would return, and his lips 
fashion the same weary words: 

“ Frank, do you really think I am not suspected ?” 

How often since have I wished that a stray bullet, some jagged 
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piece of shell, on his going into the trenches, had struck hin—ay, 
if they had left him to crawl the rest of his life out maimed and 
halt. Even death I would have hailed, if no lighter compromise 
could have been made, for anythin would have been preferable 
to what happened. But, alas! the che: of fate was against him. 

Spring had well-nigh lost itself in summer, and the night upon 
which occurred the scene I have so feebly described had been all 
but forgotten, before an opportunity presented itself to Morton to 
retrieve his character and loss of self-esteem; for, by some stran 
coincidence, he had never again been in the trenches when a sortie 
had been made on them, ak teicush the nights becoming shorter 
and more moonlit, the Russians found fewer opportunities of an- 
noying us. But the time of ae for my poor friend was at | 
hand; that wee cloud, that speck in his horizon was rising fast, 
- goon to overshadow the small hope left him, and to shut out for 
ever the last ray of comfort that threw itself across his blighted 
life. 

“Shaves” had been flying about camp that the allied armies 
were very shortly to make a general assault on the place, but 
“canards” were of such frequent occurrence, and so mushroom- 
like in their growth, that we heeded them not; and when we 
heard it positively. asserted that the 18th of June, of glorious 
memory, was the day fixed upon, the announcement was received 
with incredulity. But as an old French saying runs: “ The jug 
which goes too often to the well at last gets broken,” and when, 
some days previous to the 18th, our batteries and those of our 
allies aed upon Sebastopol with a vengeance, we at last began 
to see the error of our judgment, and to hope that the protracted 
siege, which had so depressing an influence upon us, was really 
drawing to a close. 

It was just after the orderly-room duty had been disposed of, 
when some of us were listlessly watching the shells bursting in 
the clear air of a lovely summer morning, that the expected order 
arrived. By it we learnt that the assault would take place on the 
following day, and that our regiment would lead the brigade. 
Great was the excitement at this announcement, and so quickly 
did the news spread, that, within a few minutes, the smallest 
drummer-boy, some child who ought to have been with his 
mother, was aware of it, and received the same, I have not a 
doubt, with as much coolness as if the atom had been the biggest 
™man in the grenadier company. 

I ran off to my tent, and found Morton writing a letter; he 
looked up as I stumbled in, and saw at a glance that I was the 
bearer of important news. 

“What is it?’ he asked, anxiously. 
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« We storm the place to-morrow,” I answered. _ 

I perceived with sorrow, in spite of the softened light that filled 
the tent, that at my words the colour had faded from his cheeks, 
I walked up to him, and with my hand upon his shoulder told 
him, in earnest tones, that the time had arrived to lull for ever all 
suspicion, if any existed, and to set his own mind also at rest. 

How?’ I remember, he asked me. 
« By behaving with pluck on the morrow,” I replied. 
He sat with his face averted, with fingers tightly twined toge. 


ther; but only for a little while, then starting up, he said, ex- 


citedly : 
” You are right, Frank, I will shake this cursed cowardice off, 
get rid of dhts lagprosy of mind.” 

His servant entered the tent that moment, to announce to him 
that all captains of companies were required immediately at the 
colonel’s quarters, and as Morton was leaving to obey the order, 
he turned round to me and said, solemnly: 

“ Frank, it shall be life with some hope, or death.” 

Whilst my companion was absent I seized the opportunity of 
writing a letter to those who had ever shown me so much aflec- 
tion, father and mother, and telling them that at the eleventh 
hour I had thought of them both; and during the composition of 
this epistle, which was to be forwarded home in the event of my 
being killed, Don Juan, sitting sedately on the top of a box, 
which served for a chair, became vague and indistinct, though as 
a rule I could see as far and as well as most people. 

As the day wore on I began to look forward more hopefully 
with regard to Morton, for I considered that the way he carried 
out his orders, and busied himself about his company, was a sign 
that the thought of the morrow’s work did not weigh too heavily 
on his mind; a thing which, judging from past experience, I had 
fair reason to dread. But when the night came on, when all was 
quiet, and he and I sat by ourselves in our tent, I learnt that the 
calmness he had shown was but on the surface. Then was it too 
sad to behold, by the aid of the flickering light upon the table, 
the anguish of soul the man suffered, to watch his lips rapidly 
moving, as over and over again he vowed to himself that nothing 
should turn him from the path of duty, a resolution he tried to 
harden by the contents of the brandy bottle, and to which he 
applied himself so frequently that I had at last to insist on his 
drinking no more. 


“ Very well, Frank,” he replied; “but it has no more effect on 
me than if it were water.” 

An hour before daybreak we silently fell in under arms, and 
though it was the 18th of June, the morning, which preceded 
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one of the most lovely days I ever recollect, was cold ce chilly. 
I do not know whether, had I been by myself, I should have slept 
that night or not, but Morton’s dreadful restlessness quite put all 
chance of sleep out of the question, and so as I stood on parade 
I felt in anything but a cheery mood. I had wished my friend 
good bys before leaving our tent, and for the last time had be- 
seeched him, by all that he valued most on earth, for the sake of 
himself, his relations, and his regiment, to behave, through the 
scene he was about to enter upon, with the courage of an English 
' soldier. And he swore to me that he would, but my heart mis- 
gave me, for his voice trembled as he passed me his word. 

I must relate to my reader another thing I did before closing. 
the door of our habitation, even though it be at the risk of bein 
thought ridiculous, and it was that 1 embraced Don Juan, an 
fondly too, as I tied him to one of the legs of my bed. He was 
too astonished to return my caress, for to be suddenly taken away 
from his warm rug and tied to a bedpost, was so unusual a pro- 
ceeding, as to be even too much for his presence of mind. 

Down the “ Valley of Death” again, towards the trenches, but 
this time beyond them, marched my gallant corps, with no noise 
and empty bravado, but with that quiet discipline which has never 
deserted it on the day of action or in the hour of danger. Soon 
we reached the beaten path, that, winding up from the ‘ravine 
below, crept over the hill in the direction of the “Greenhill” 
batteries, a path we had so often climbed, but which now we left 
behind us. As we approached the scene of ‘the coming action, 
silence became the order of the day, for we were in the neighbour- 
hood of quick eyes and sharp ears; and on gaining the last bend 
of the valley the command to “halt” was given. Then, for the 
first time, I looked behind and saw that the whole brigade were 
following us. We were now waiting for daylight, and when that 
arrived were to move rapidly round the shoulder of the hill, 
deploy into line, and to make ourselves masters of the cemetery, 
and then to enter the town near the Dockyard Creek. I had not 
spoken to Morton since we had left camp, for I thought it better 
to leave him alone, but as we stood at ease I approached him, and 
saw that he was so deadly pale that I longed, for his sake, that the 
suspense of waiting should come to an end. 

And it soon came, for lighter and lighter grew the sky above 
us, sweeter and sweeter the fresh air of morning, and the cooing 
of the rock-pigeons, of which there were so many, gently broke 
the stillness of the dawning day. Then did the general ride to 
the front, say a few words to our colonel, and away we went to as 
bloody a day’s work as the veriest Nero could desire. 

It was eleven o'clock at night before I returned to camp, for 
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some of us, having fought our way into the town, were cut off 
from our main oan any “om amg ary manp _ On 
reaching my tent I discov that the flap re) and 
aT groped my way in Juan jumped upon me, and in his delight 

: my hand with kisses. I found the match-box, and 
having struck a light, the first thing that attracted my attention 
was Morton’s uniform and the sword he had disgraced lying on 
his bed. His portmanteau was open, and from the disorder it 
was in, I guessed that he had hurriedly changed his regimentals . 
for mufti. I released Juan from his long captivity, and then 
went and made inquiries about his master; but no one knew any- 
thing of him, except that he had disappeared as soon as we got 
under fire, and the _ men left in charge of the camp had never 
seen him enter it. He was gone, and aaa of his companions 
in arms ever looked upon his face again. 

I was sitting at the window of my club, one day in June, some 
years after the war had ended, listlessly gazing at the gay, careless 
world that moved up and down St. James’s-street, when the waiter 
handed me a letter. I held it in my hand for some short time 
before taking the trouble to look at the envelope; but when I did, 
great was my surprise, for at a glance I recognised Morton's hand- 
writing. A feeling of nervousness came over me as I tore it open; 
I was certain that i was about to read bad news, and my presenti- 
—_ was true, for though there were but a few words, they ran 
thus: 

‘ “Come, dear Frank, and see me, and come quickly, for I am 
ying. 

I ccintied a hansom cabman, who, in spite of a strong desire to 
earn an honest livelihood, had all but succumbed to the somnolent 
influence of a hot sun, by rushing into his cab, and bidding him 
drive as hard as he could lay legs to the ground to the address 
Morton had given me. 

I was soon there; and on the staircase I met a gentleman de- 
scending, whom I rightly guessed to be the doctor, and of him I 
inquired what ailed his patient. 

“Dying,” was the laconic reply; and the medicine-man I per- 
ceived was in a hurry.’ Time and fees were paramount with him, 

“But what of?” I continued, barring the way. 

“Rapid consumption, aided by hard drinking.” And he 
shrugged his shoulders and passed on. 

I tapped gently at the door, and a weak voice bid me enter the 
darkened room, and as I did so a dreadful hollow cough endorsed 
the words the guinea-loving man had just uttered. 

“Yes, Frank, I am changed,” Morton said, as he held my hand, 
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for I started back involuntarily on beholding the wreck that lay 
before me, propped up by pillows. 

“ Are you very, very ill, Henry?” I asked, when I could com- 
mand my voice. 

“ Going fast out with the tide, old man,” he said, “ and if you 
only knew how I am looking forward to the end, you would not 
wish it to flow again.” 

I was making some remark about looking more hopefully forward, 
that perhaps matters were not in so sad a plight as he thought 
them, when he interrupted me by saying, sadly: 

“ Ah, Frank, I would not live if I could, for since I saw you 
last I have led too dreadful an existence. You cannot imagine 
what the misery is of feeling yourself a pariah among men.” 

He then went on to relate to me, between violent fits of cough- 
ing, which put him to exquisite pain, how he had shunned kith 

and kin, keeping the knowledge of where he was so strictly, that 
no one save his Lonsed knew where to find him, and how, to drown 
the remorse which haunted him night and day, he had taken te 
excessive drinking, which had accelerated with fearful haste the 
disease that was killing him. 

“But I wanted to see one kind face before I died,” he added, 
“so I wrote to you.” 

I rarely ever left his bedside, and at Morton’s request brought 
with me another friend, Juan. The reader may prove incredulous, 

but I firmly believe the dog knew his old master again, for on the 
second day I was called out of the room, and Juan, who was curled 
up into a white balk at the foot of the bed, never offered to follow 
me, or showed the slightest uneasiness at my departure; not that 
he was asleep, for his eyes were wide open, and his tail was 
wagging. 

But the end came soon, and in the old, old fashion. I was 
sitting in a chair near his bed reading, thinking the while that he 
was fast asleep, for he had neither moved nor spoken for some 
time; but when the clock on the mantelpiece struck the midnight 
hour, I found that I had erred, for Morton whispered to me, in a 
voice so weak that I could scarcely catch the words: 

“Twelve o’clock has passed, and another 18th of June come 
round, but on this one, Frank, I shall face death, and not run 
away.” 

The alteration in his voice alarmed me so much that I wanted 
to send for the doctor, but ke beseeched me not to do so. 

Nothing except the ticking of the clock and Morton’s heav 
breathing broke the stillness of the room, for he lay quite still 
and did not speak, and I was afraid to disturb him. Oh, how 
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did the hours take to come and go, from twelve till one, one 
alec cok tes till three. But at last the day began to break, 
and one faint streak crept in between the curtains. Poor fellow, 
he saw it too, for he murmured: 

“ let in the light, for I should like to see it once more.” 
I back the curtains, and opened the window to let the 


fresh morning air in, and soon the sun began to gild the tops of 
the chimneys on the other side of the street, until at last one single 
ray found its way in and stole across the floor, and mounting the. 
at last lay across the cheek of the dying man. 

It was then that he his arm around my neck, and draw- 
ing me close to him, whispered : 

“Dear, dear Frank, for all your past kindness to me, may your 
life be as bright as this ray.” ~ 

I could bear up no longer, and laying my head upon his 
shoulder, I wept like a child, and as my tears fell the tide of his 
sad life ebbed from him, to flow again, I trust, with God’s mercy, 
for ever in eternity. 


E 








A CALL TO THE SEA-SHORE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


From lips of spray, with breezy breath, 
The wild, free Ocean loudly calleth; 
Dwellers im cities rich and old, 

Where Toil’s hard hammer ever falleth; 
Where dust, heat, noise, oppress the brain, 
And soul too often blindly crawleth— 

Oh, quit your dingy haunts awhile, 
And drink his balm, and hail his smile ! 


Votaries of Pleasure! jaded, worn, 

In crowded halls by nightly dances; 
Or dazzled with the glittering stage, 

The too long play of beauty’s glances; 
Or tired of fashion’s blinding world, 

Its ceaseless struggles, countless fancies— 
Oh, quit your brilliant haunts awhile, 
Drink Ocean’s balm, and hail his smile! 














A Call to the Sea-shore. 
Grey age, whose blood runs low and weak, 


Find strength beside the wave’s fresh dashing ! | 


Children, go, sport on golden sands, 
Amidst the silver bubbles splashing; 


Poor sick one, fainting in hot towns, 


Your eyes shall here win back their flashing— 


Oh, quit old scenes a little while, 
Drink Ocean’s balm, and hail his smile ! 


Ye Beauties, delicate and fair, 

Your cheeks too much the lily showing ! 
Haste to the sea, quaff briny gales, 

And soon fresh roses shall be blowing ; 
That crystal bath is pure and cool, 

. Vigour on languor still bestowing ; 

Ocean feels proud to buoy fair limbs, 
And toss and play while Beauty swims. 


Philosophers and students pale, 

Awhile your troubled thoughts forgetting, 
Go, wander by the calming waves, 

At breezy morn and soft sun-setting: 
Ocean to you will dream and _talk, 

His waves against the pebbles fretting; 
Or he will dash, by glad winds driven, 
To lift your fancies up to Heaven. 


All to the feast of billows go, 
An hour forgetting life’s dull story! 
Ocean is Nature’s great High Priest, 


More grand than vales or mountains hoary ; 


Though seeming fearful, earth he loves, 


Bearing young Health, and crowned with glory. 


Then toilers! thinkers! haste awhile, 
And drink his balm, and hail his smile. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 


THE letters received from Dr. Livingstone by the Foreign 
Office and the American papers, enable us to say a word or two 
upon the geographical discoveries made by the distinguished tra- 
veller with greater precision than heretofore. The watershed of 
South Central Africa is, he says, over seven hundred miles in 
length. The fountains thereon are almost innumerable. These 
converge into two mighty streams in the great Nile Valley, which 
begins in ten deg. to twelve deg. south latitude. 

This is precisely in continuation of the discoveries effected by 
the great explorer in his last journey, when arrived at the head 
of Lake Nyassa in about twelve deg. south latitude, in what he 
then called the Kirk or Maravi Hills, he learnt that the Moi-tawa 
was the main feeder of Lake Bemba, and that the Luapula flowed 
out of it westward, opening into Lake Moero and Lake Mofue 
before passing Cazembe’s town, only at that time, he added, it 
bent to the north and entered Lake Tanganyika (p. 531). Such 
being the case, it depended upon whether the latter lake flowed 
into the Albert Nyanza or not, as we pointed out at the time, if 
this said Moi-tawa was, or was not, one of the most remote feeders 
of the Nile. 

According to Livingstone’s later researches, after exploring six 
hundred miles of the watershed, he is inclined to believe the 
seventh hundred to be the most interesting of the whole, for in 
it, if he is not mistaken, four fountains arise from an “ earthen” 
mound, and each of the four becomes, at no great distance off, a 
large river. This, should it prove to be the case, is, with all due 
deference to the great explorer, as much like the river that flowed 
out of the Garden of Eden as the sources heard of by Herodotus, 
which were situate between Syene and Elephantis.* 

Two of these rivers run north to Egypt, the Lufira, or Bartle 





* Were it not for this peculiar statement of the registrar of Minerva’s 
treasury at Sais, that the sources of the Nile flowed from between two peaked 
mountains situate between the city of Syene in Thebais and Elephantine, the 
theory which identifies Crophi with Koshi, and Mophi with Madi, at the issue 
of the White Nile from the Albert Nyanza, would be the most acceptable 
explanation yet given of this well-known statement of Herodotus. That the 
sources of the Nile are bottomless before flowing through these mountains is 
much better explained by their having their origin from a great lake of ur 
known depth than from fountains supposed to gush forth from an earthen 
mound, even from an unfathomable depth. 
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Frere’s river, and the Lomani, and two run south, the one the 
Kafue, the other the Liambai, or Upper Zambezi. The northerl 
streams flow towards the centre of an immense valley, which 
Livingstone believes to be the Valley of the Nile. This, whether 
the rivers flow into Tanganyika, Albert Nyanza, or the Gazelle 
Lake, is probably the correct view of the case. Then again, he 
says, in this trough we have at first three large rivers. These all 
unite into one enormous lacustrine river, the central line of drain- 

e which Livingstone has named Webb’s Lualaba. In this great 
valley there are five lakes. One near the upper end is called Lake 
Bemba, or, more properly, Bangweolo. It is supplied by a river 
called Chambeze, at several others (no doubt including the Moi- 
tawa), which may be considered sources of the Nile; and out of it 
flows the large river Luapula, which enters Lake Moero. All 
this so far corresponds with information previously obtained. 
But what is new is that the Luapula comes out of Lake Moero, as 
the great lake river Luafaba, and gives birth to Lake Kamolondo. 
This, however, appears to correspond to Lake Mofue of previous 
reports. 

inter of the three great rivers, the Lufira, or Bartle Frere’s 
river, falls into Lake Kamolondo, and the Lualaba and Lufira thus 
united flow onwards until they receive the waters of the third 
river, the Lomani, which comes from Lake Lincoln in the west, 
and which lake was so named by Livingstone, after the lamented 
President of the United States. 

The united rivers now become a lacustrine flood of waters 
extending along the central line of drainage, till lower down they 
open into another and a fifth great lake, which Livingstone was 
unable to explore from insubordination among “ the slaves sent 
to him instead of men.” Lake Lincoln appears to correspond 
with Lake Ulenge of previous reports, and thus we have Lake 
Bemba, or Bangweolo, Lake Moero, Lake Kamolondo, and Lake 
Ulenge, or Lincoln, all four uniting to form a fifth in Manyema. 

By the traveller’s reckoning, the Manyema Lake lies five 
degrees of longitude west of Speke’s position of Ujiji, and, curi- 
ously enough, he is inclined to think, in the absence of any 
information to be obtained on the spot, that this great. lacustrine 
river is the western branch, or Petherick’s Nile, which flows into 
the Gazelle Lake, and not the eastern branch which Speke, Grant, 
and Baker believed to be the true Nile, or the most remote branch 
of that river.* 

If this should prove to be correct it would do away with that 





_ * Fernando de Encisa says, in his “‘ Suma de Geografia,” that native report 
is that the Congo, or Zaire, rises from a lake in south lat. five deg. (this cor- 
responds to the Manyema Lake), from which another great river, presumed to 
be the Nile, flows in an opposite direction. 
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ided aspect we have so often referred to, as inconsistent with 
the hydrography of any known country, yet which results from a 
sketch of South Eastern Africa as at present known. We have 
plenty ‘of rivers flowing from the east, but none except the Gazelle 
river from the west. Laying aside that Dr. Livingstone is the 
only competent person to give an opinion upon the subject, there 
is much in favour of this view, inasmuch as he says that, upon 
inquiring of the natives whither the river flowed, “some,” he 
adds, “conjectured that it went into Tanganyika, but I saw that 
to do so it must run up hill.” If this is the position of the great 
trough relatively to Lake Tanganyika, still more so must it be the 
case with respect to the Albert Nyanza, which, if the Lualaba 
does not flow into Tanganyika, and the Albert Nyanza is not 
supplied from Tanganyika, it would seem from other circumstances 
to be the natural feeder. 

A report has reached this country, but has not been authen- 
ticated, that Dr. Livingstone has found that “the rivers flow into 
the lake.” This has been read by some as conveying the im- 
portant intelligence that the Rusisi flows into Tanganyika, showing 
that there is no communication between that lake and the Albert 
Nyanza, a view of the subject substantiated, it is said, by an 
exploration of the head of Lake Tanganyika, made previous to, 
or since the search ufter the head waters. Others have read the 
paragraph as indicating that the Lualaba and its tributaries flow 
into Tanganyika, which would lead to a precisely opposite con- 
clusion—i.e., that Tanganyika flows into Albert Nyanza, a fact 
said to have been disproved by Livingstone and Stanley. It 
might be read as intimating that the Lualaba flows into Albert 
Nyanza, which must have feeders either dependent upon, or inde- 
pendent of, Tanganyika.* 

The objections to the theory that the Lualaba flows into the 
Gazelle Lake, and constitutes a western and main Nile, are, first, 
that Sir Samuel Baker distinguished two large rivers with a tele- 
scope, falling from the west into the Albert Nyanza. This from 
the eastern shore of that lake. Now, what a wondrous détour 
the Lualaba must make to pass the head of the streams supplying 
these falls! Or, are the falls themselves the outlets of the 
Lualaba? 


The Gazelle Lake, with its numerous tributaries, is, it is well 





* Dr. Livingstone says upon this point, in a letter to the Foreign Office: 
“The great bends west probably form one side of the great rivers above that 
geographical loop, the other ike being Upper Tanganyika, and the lake river 
Albert. A waterfall is reported to exist between Tanganyika and Albert 
Nyanza, but I could not go to it; nor have I seen the connecting link between 
the two—the upper side of the loop—though I believe it exists.” 
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known, & Mediterranean Delta, but before reaching it a la 
river, according to the Messrs. Poncet, having its origin in the 
mountains west of Albert Nyanza, and called the Bahr Mumbutu, 
and Bahr Bura, or Babura, flows to the west to Lake Mutuassel, 
and to the Shari, or Asu—the head waters of the Tsad, or, as we 
have before shown, not improbably also of the Niger. Dr. 
Schweinfurth crossed this river, and called it the Uelle. Now, if 
the Lualaba was prolonged to the Gazelle Lake, it would have to 
cut through this system. Or is it possible that the Messrs. Poncet 
have been misinformed, and that their Bahr Mumbutu and Bahr 
Bura are the prolongation of the Lualaba from the south-west? 

The great tributary to the Gazelle Lake from the west is the 
Jur. Petherick describes it as the rincipal feeder of the lake, 
and as being ninety yards wide, a abounding in hippopotami 
and crocodiles (p. 451). Messrs. Poncet* delineate the whole 
country south and south-west of the Gazelle Lake as intersected 
by rivers, canals, and lakes, so as to constitute a perfect network, 
varying in appearance at different seasons of the year, which is 
the case with the Victoria Nyanza, and most of these African 
hydrographical basins. Messrs. Poncet, however, admit the Jur 
to be the chief river, its name varying from Jur and Nam, or 
Niam Nam, to Dur, Bahr Kakunda, and Bibi. According to 
Messrs; Poncet, the last is the name by which it issues from the 
Albert Nyanza west of the White Nile. But, according to the 
Livingstone theory, the Jur, if not the Uelle, would be the con- 
tinuation of the Lualaba. According to Messrs. Poncet, the 
White Nile overflows at certain seasons, and its waters find their 
way by the Giraffe river (between the Sobat and the Alliab, or 
Upper Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile), the Alliab itself, the canal 
of Fahr, the Apabu, or Rol, and the Jur into the Gazelle Lake. 
It was probably at such a time that Petherick found the lake ex- 
tending from the Jur to the Giraffe river, and to be one hundred 
and eighty miles in length by sixty in breadth (p. 388). 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has, in a letter to the papers, expressed his 
opinion that “ the theory ascribed to Dr. Livingstone, of a con- 
nexion between the great line of drainage which he has traced 
from twelve deg. south and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or Petherick’s 
Western Nile, is simply impossible, since the German traveller 
Schweinfurth has visited the watershed from which the sources of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal descend, and which is very little south of the 
parallel of Gondokoro. The river system, which Dr. Livingstone 
is said to have followed up to a point in about lat. four deg. south 


— 





* Carte du Cours moyen des deux Niles. Bulletin de la Société de Geo- 
graphie de Paris. 1860. 
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and long. twenty-five deg. east, must either, it would seem, debouch 
into the south-west corner of Baker’s Lake (Albert Nyanza), or 
it must be the upper course of the Congo. At any rate, so far 
from the Nile question being settled, as was so confidently an- 
nounced to us by telegraph, the solution of the problem is more 
uncertain than ever.” 

Dr. Beke, the well-known African traveller, and whose interest 
in African discovery never flags, appears to take a different view 
of Livingstone’s explorations to that which we have expounded. 
He considers Lake Liemba or Bemba to flow into Tanganyika, 
and he says the system of the river Chambeze is no longer the 
central, but the eastern line of drainage. That is to say, of the line 
of drainage from the seven hundred mile watershed. This is cer- 
tainly as it is laid down in our sketch map of progressive discover 
from previous notices. But Dr. Livingstone’s words that Lake 
Bemba is supplied by the Chambeze, and that the Luapula flows 
out of it to enter Lake Moero, and comes out as the great lake 
river Luabula to form Lake Kamolondo, appear to be very clear. 

Dr. Beke is also not certain which of the two lakes, Kamolondo 
or Lincoln, is the Ulenge of previous report, but is rather in favour 
of the latter. This, however, matters little if all unite to form the 
great Manyema Lake. The learned doctor also justly remarks that 
if Dr, Livingstone’s theory of the northerly trending of this great 
westerly system is correct, it may after all become the head of the 
Shari, instead of the Nile. 

As if to add still further to the mystery which still enshrouds 
the whole subject, Mr. Stanley has suggested the possibility of a 
river running out of Tanganyika through the deep caverns of the 
Kabogo Mountains, far underground, and out of the western side 
of Kabogo into the Lualaba. 

Keippert, the German geographer, appears to have been so 
much taken aback by Dr. Livingstone’s theory, that he, like many 
others, discarded the American letters as apocryphal. These letters 
have, however, been corroborated by those addressed by Dr. 
Livingstone to the Foreign Office, and there can be no doubt as 
to their authenticity. 

Unquestionably, apart from the value of Dr. Livingstone’s geo- 
graphical discoveries, his finding people in the interior of Africa, 
handsome in appearance, intellectual, and well-disposed to strangers, 
having their own chiefs and laws (only, unfortunately, quarrelling 
among themselves), cultivating their own farms, fishing, marketing, 
or fighting bravely with the grand old denizens of the forest, con- 
stitutes the most interesting feature of his travels as yet made 
known to us, and his exposure of the discreditable means by which 
slavery is upheld, and of the quarter whence the onslaughts upon 
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these defenceless but well-disposed natives come, must lead, by the 
sheer force of the public execration that it will arouse, to its being 
put a stop to. 


REPORT OF THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY COMMITTEE.* 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Euphrates Railway have presented their report to the House of 
Commons. The report admits that no line starting from the Black 
Sea would be of sufficient value to English interests to make it 
worth their while to go deeply into the question from an English 
point of view. On the other hand, the committee is satisfied from 
the evidence taken that there is no insuperable obstacle in the way 
of the construction of a railway from some suitable port in the 
Mediterranean to some other suitable port at or near the head of 
the Persian Gulf; that there is more than one port which might 
be selected at either end of the line; that there are several practi- 
cable routes; that there would be no difficulty in procuring the 
necessary supply of labour and materials for constructing a railway; 
and that there need be no apprehension to its being exposed to 
injury by natives, either during the process of its construction or 
after it shall have been completed. 

With respect to the terminus on the Mediterranean, the com- 
mittee favour Alexandretta, but they justly add that it would be 
desirable that the relative advantages of that port and of that at or 
near Seleucia should, if the railway were undertaken, be carefully 
investigated by a competent commission. As to the terminus on 
the Persian Gulf, the committee favour Grane, considering the 
prolongation of the line to Kurrachee to be a very expensive and 
probably unremunerative route. 

As to the route itself, the committee are of opinion that if the 
enterprise were to be regarded simply as one affecting British 
interests, it would be the wisest course to adopt the shortest and 
most direct line not open to very obvious objections, and that one 
of the two routes by the way of the Euphrates should be pre- 
ferred. 

The two routes here referred to, however, do not precisely 
represent the actual state of the question. One is to be carried 
along the right bank of the Euphrates to Grane, the other along 
the left to Baghdad. The left bank presents at Zenobia, and still 





* Report from the Select Committee on Euphrates Valley Railway; with 
the Proceedings of the Committee. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed. 
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more so at Anah, obstacles which are nowhere to be met with on 
the right bank, and there is no absolute necessity for the line on 
the right bank being carried directly to Grane; it might be carried 
across the river anywhere below Anah to Baghdad, and thence 
back by Hillah or Babylon to Grane, or the City of the Khalifs 
might he served bya branch line. It is evident that the route by 
the valley of the Euphrates is as much in want of a competent com- 
mission of exploration as the disputed question of the two Mediter- 
ranean termini. 

The committee are of opinion that if the government of Eng- 
land were to give its support, in the form of an adequate guarantee, 
the Turkish government would give its general countenance to the 
undertaking, whatever might be the route that was chosen. This 
opinion is confirmed by a letter from his Excellency Mussurus 
Pasha to Sir George Jenkinson. 

It appears from this letter, and from the evidence of Sir George 
Jenkinson, that the Turkish government would be disposed to 
entertain favourably any proposal which Her Mayjesty’s govern- 
ment might make for the construction of a railway under the 
control of a mixed committee appointed jointly by the two govern- 
ments, with funds to be raised by a loan contracted by the ‘Turkish 
government, and partially guaranteed by the government of Eng- 
land. 

The committee are, in accordance with this, decidedly of opinion 
that if any steps are to be taken towards the construction of a line, 
the best course will be for Her Majesty’s government to place them- 
selves in communication with the government of Turkey, with a 
view to some arrangement, and that the two governments should 
jointly undertake a survey for the purpose of deciding upon the 
precise route to be adopted. 

“Speaking generally,” the committee add, they “are of opinion 
that the two routes by the Red Sea and by the Persian Gulf might 
be maintained and used simultaneously; that at certain seasons and 
for certain purposes the advantage would lie with the one, and at 
other seasons and for other purposes the advantage would lie with 
the other; that it may fairly be expected that in process of time 
traflic enough for the support of both would develop itself, but 
that this result must not be expected too soon; and that the 
political and commercial advantages of establishing a second route 
would at any time be considerable, and might, under possible cir- 
cumstances, be exceedingly great ; and that it would be worth the 
while of the English government to make an effort to secure 
them, considering the moderate pecuniary risk which they would 
incur. They believe that this may best be done by opening com- 
munications with the government of Turkey in the sense indicated 
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by the semi-official correspondence to which they have already 
drawn attention.” 

This is all that could be desired. It is a just and most judicious 
summary of a long and laborious inquiry, and a temperate yet 
admirable conclusion to arrive at. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


The theories of the International Society, destined probably to 
occupy the serious attention of statesmen—the more especially as 
its members are the moving spirits of most of those “strikes” 
which have become a feature of modern civilisation—have appa- 
rently had their origin partly in the aspirations of the working- 
classes to better their condition, partly in the spread of knowledge 
and information, which, when imperfect, too often leads to rest- 
lessness and discontent, ‘the more especially so when a legitimate 
wish to prosper is not tempered by a sound morality, and respect 
for the nghts of others. 

The French, partly because they have been most exposed 
hitherto to the baneful operations of the society, and partly from 
their well-known aptitude in such inquiries, have done more than 
the English to expose the doctrines and principles of the associa- 
tion, and much benefit may be derived in discussions that are 
likely to arise from its active propagandism in this country, by 

making these labours more generally known. 

M. Oscar Testut’s work, “L’Association Internationale des 
Travailleurs” is, for example, already at its seventh edition, and 
the writer has not contented himself with this excellent exposé of 
an association whose secret operations awaken the attention of 
the public, of capitalists, and of all who employ labour, as also 
of political economists and statesmen. He has, in a more recent 
work, “ Le Livre bleu de I’Internationale,” gathered together all 
the reports read at the three last congresses, those of Lausanne, of 
Geneva, and of Basle, by the Council-General of London, and 
the delegates of all the sections of the society. 

It is a fashion with certain persons of a supercilious turn of 
mind, to pooh-pooh such proceedings as unworthy of notice. 
This, whilst their capital was not invested in that which required 
manual labour, was excusable, but as the labours of the associa- 
tion begin to affect railway dividends, the mischief that is likely 
to accrue, and which will go on increasing, the more its principles 
become developed and ramified, will bring more people to a just 
sense of the importance of the association, and of the vast in- 
terests that it involves. One point alone, clearly eliminated in 
M. Oscar Testut’s works, that the discussions upon property in 
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soil terminated in the negation of that property, and in the 
hypothesis that the soil should be restored to what is called 
collectivité, that is to all and every one, ought to suffice to 
show how extended the interests are that are involved, and that 
they embrace far more than the more or less legitimate aspirations 
of the working-classes to obtain higher wages and fewer hours 
of labour. ‘The press, at least a portion of the oo press, 
seems to have thought that to sneer at and to ridicule the move- 
ment, or to treat it with contemptuous silence, was the best policy; 
but when we consider that its council-general is held in London, 
that its ramifications are making themselves openly manifest in all 
parts of the country, and that its machinations are bearing fruit in 
ever-recurring “ strikes,” and a general enhancement in the prices 
of the necessities and luxuries of life, it is time that another 
line of policy should be pursued, that the principles of the asso- 
ciation should be more carefully studied, and their fallacies, when 
such exist, exposed and denounced by fair argument. We by 
no means wish to overrate the numbers and importance of the 
association. On the contrary, it is well-known that one of the 
secret manceuvres of the society is to spread an erroneous belief 
in its strength ; but it is still daily increasing in numbers, and 
with it its power for evil. The secrecy and mystery with which 
it envelops itself are, it is true, not only opposed to a free inquiry 
and fair discussion, but they remove it from the class of honourable 
and legitimate associations, and give to it a certain character of 
criminal conspiracy against the welfare of the rest of the human 
race. But still it behoves all who have it in their power to make 
themselves acquainted with the tenets of the association, as far 
as they are known, and with the additional development which 
they may be made to assume, as these arise, so that each and 
every one may be able, to the best of his means, either to give 
way to them or to confute them, according to the exigencies of 
the moment. 

M. Oscar Testut gives in a third work, entitled “ L’Interna- 
tionale et le Jacobinisme au ban de l'Europe,” what are designated 
as the secret alphabets and dictionaries of the association, but as 
the authenticity of these is naturally disputed or denied, and 
_ can be easily changed, no great importance can be attached to 
such a publication. 

M. Edmond Villetard, editor of the Journal des Débats, has 
published a very interesting “Histoire de |’Internationale,” in 
which he tt as far as can be known, the history of the foun- 
dation and organisation of the society, with a statement of its 
doctrines and acts. ‘The work is more especially devoted to the 
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struggles of the association against the Empire, and the grievances, 
litigations, and disasters entailed by it in France, but still it 
contains a remarkable amount of useful information in regard to 
the proceedings and modes of proceeding of this secret associa- 
tion. To these are added an explanatory appendix, or “ pidces 
justificatives,” as French writers call them, which, as they are 
derived from the papers, reports, and journals of the society, 
would otherwise be difficult to trace to their sources, 

M. Georges Guéroult combats, in a work entitled “ Les 
Théories de |’Internationale, étude critique,” the doctrines of the 
association, upon the basis of the science of political economy. 
These essays appeared originally in the Opinion Nationale, and 
it is sufficient to attest the difficulty of the subject, to say 
that the opinion of a distinguished critic, M. A. Rastoul, was 
to the effect that the discussion was carried out with more good- 
will than success, and that many of M. Guéroult’s arguments 
could not have stood their ground if, instead of A. Langlois, 
he had had as an opponent a literary tilter like Proudhon. M. 
Guéroult’s volume contains a curious letter penned by an im- 

ortant member of the “International,” M. Tartaret, who belongs 
to the school or section called “ Mutuelliste,” or the moderate party, 
in which the secret of the manoeuvres of the association to spread 
an erroneous belief as to its power is exposed. 

M. Fribourg, one of the founders of the International, has, on the 
other hand, published a defence of the association, in a work entitled 
“L’ Association Internationale des Travailleurs,” in which he advo- 
cates the principles of the association upon the plea that it is the 
greatest attempt made since the origin of modern society to assist 
the workman “in conquering pacifically, legally, and morally the 

lace which belongs to him in the sun of civilisation.” This is 
neither the language of a reasonable man nor of a philosopher. It 
is the mere froth of a fanatic. The work, however, shows talent 
and ability in parts, and it is worthy of perusal, as containing many 
facts not to be obtained elsewhere; it also first made known the 
affiliation of Jules Simon, Henri Martin, Corbon, and of the unfor- 
tunate Chandey to the association, and, notwithstanding great cir- 
cumspection on the part of the writer, many of his statements give 
an insight into the proceedings of the association, which permit 
any thoughtful person to judge of its legitimate and illegitimate 
workings. 

A. M. Jacques Populas has reproduced the facts contained in 
M. Fribourg’s work, under the title of “Histoire de |’Inter- 
nationale,” but he has added to it a condemnation of the association, 
evidently penned rather to disengage the republican party from any 
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ibility with its workings, than to sincerely combat its 
socialistic doctrines. : 

The working classes should, when they thus wed utopian and 
fallacious ideas to legitimate aspirations, bear in mind that if 
the work of machinery on this little island-home of ours for one day 
had to be accomplished by simple human power, the population of 
the whole globe would hardly suffice to do it.” Many minds have 
contributed to the common stock before such stupendous results 
could be involved, and investigation and invention are ever making 

rogress. Such may for a time be dormant, and sleep soundly too, 
until a “ strike” or a “ lock-out” reminds society that machines and 
not men are in all respects better adapted to do much of the work 
now slowly and slovenly produced by manual labour. They do it 
too with an accuracy, a perfection, and a speed which the direct ap- 
plication of human skill seldom attains. “ Strikes” and “ lock-outs” 
often bear unexpected results in the introduction of mechanical 
contrivances, which, in time, extinguish particular classes of 


labour. 


THE PORT DARWIN RAILWAY. 


It appears from the Jilustrated Australian News that it has been 
found that the river Roper, in the Northern Territory, can be 
navigated to one hundred miles inland for vessels drawing twelve 
feet of water, and a highway to the interior thus presenting itself, 
it is not improbable that an early settlement will be made in that 
district. The soil is described as rich, and fresh water in abund- 
ance. ‘This, in connexion with the overland telegraph and the 
proposed Port Darwin Railway, may, it is anticipated, have a 
most important bearing upon each other. It also appears to be the 
nearest and best route to what are considered the gold-fields lying 
midway between Port Darwin and the head of the Roper. 

The so-called Port Darwin Railway is a gigantic undertaking, 
compared by the Australians to the Pacific Railway across the 
North American continent. The promoters ask for two hundred 
million acres on the route of the proposed line—an area of land 
that would, we are told, swallow up half a dozen Great Britains 
and Irelands. It would require fourteen years for its completion, 
and a capital of ten million pounds. Extreme opinions prevail in 
Australia upon the subject. With one set of men it is pure and 
simple nonsense; with another, a scheme fraught with untold 
blessings. All, however, agree that the real practical point is, will 
English capitalists join in a speculative concern in land? Will 
capitalists put down ten millions for two hundred millions of acres, 
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make their railroad, and import their population? For at present 
there is no population. We should say, from the reception the 

rojected railroad to India, requiring only eight millions, and 
~— population and commerce on the line, has met with, that 
there are no chances as yet, but there is no telling what time may 
not do. With a railway at Port Darwin, few steamers from Europe 
or Asia could find their way either through Torres Strait or Bass’s 
Strait, and as a great number of rivers empty themselves into the 
gulf of Carpentaria, besides the Roper, there is every reason to 
hope that one day or other North Australia will be colonised, and 
a communication established between it and the other existing 
colonies. 


THE NEW KINGDOM OF FIJI. 


The islands of Fiji, some two hundred and twenty-five in 
number, extending nearly three hundred miles from east to west, 
and two hundred north to south, with a population estimated at 
from one hundred and fifty to two sete and fifty thousand, 
eighty of the islands being inhabited, are at present enjoying a 
transitory state of existence. The English government, true to its 
anti-colonial policy, tried to palm a protectorate upon Australia. 
The Australians, divided as they are into separate communities, 
declined the gift. There wasa king called Thakau-mbau, or “ Evil 
to Mbau,” and failing support from those who could have tended 
a helping hand, he placed his power in a parliament of white 
settlers. The said parliament appears to have proceeded hitherto 
after a tolerably constitutional fashion, establishing a police, a large 
commission of peace, and reporting a budget at the latest moment 
of a balance of three thousand pounds. Another Thakau, the only 
great ruling chief of the Fijian archipelago, who had not fully 
submitted to the government, had also, according to the very 
latest intelligence, given in his adhesion, and had been appointed 
viceroy of Thakandrove. 

So far, all couleur de rose; but the semi-barbarous population 
of these spice, banana, oil, sugar, cotton, and kava-growing islands 
have not all—notoriously the mountaineers of Viti Levu—given 
in their submission to the white parliament, albeit headed by a 
native king. ‘The Kaicolos are in rebellion, have burnt villages, 
and have invited a general rising to murder the white settlers. 
Massacres on board ship were incessant; the last appears to have 
been that of two Europeans having charge of the schooner 
Cambria. These ships appear to have been uniformly engaged in 
what is called “labour voyages,” or still more commonly known as 
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“ blackbird hunting.” No wonder, then, at the hostility shown to 
them by the natives ! : : . 
Government was, in view of this state of things, preparing to 
raise a military force to defend the lives and property of settlers, 
It moreover intended to augment this force, till it was able to sub- 
jugate the mountaineers of Viti Levu and to occupy their land. 
The Fiji Gazette, which we may suppose to represent the feelings 
of the white community, if not of the government, urges the de- 
rtation of the natives upon the conquest of the last-named 
istrict as a most meritorious act. “Their deportation in small 
lots,” it says, “as labourers to the planters, where they might be 
christianised and civilised, would be a work which the world woul 
approve !” , 
t is difficult from the sparse notes that reach us of the condition 
of the islands, chiefly through Australian papers, to form a 
perfectly correct idea of their real social condition, but there is 
uite enough to show a very menacing and embarrassing state of 
thi To revenge the murder of a bishop, brought about by the 
practices of his fellow-whites, by shelling a village, is not the way 
to settle a difficult question like the | yew To connive at man- 
stealing under an irregular form of government is to repeat the 
licy observed towards the Sultan of Zanzibar. England has 
iia ago been offered the protectorate of a kingdom which had 
been for years the seat of earnest and persevering missionary efforts, 
but the days when a proper sense of imperial honour and Christian 
nsibility was popular seem to have gone by for ever. 

r. M‘Arthur, it 1s pleasing to have to put on record, has given 
notice that the next session of parliament he should move a resolu- 
tion that it was desirable for the government to take steps to con- 
sider the best means of establishing a British protectorate over 


the Fiji Islands, or of securing their annexation to the British 
Crown. 





